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Events of the aaitech 


Noraine is certainly known about the Balkan war 
save that Bulgaria is in grave difficulties, and that some- 
where about 50,000 men of the three “‘ allied ’’ nations 
have been slaughtered to celebrate the destruction of the 
League. There is now no doubt that Bulgaria began 
the war, and the civilians in Sofia are throwing the whole 
blame for what they now realise to have been a disastrous 
move upon General Savoff. He seems to have made the 
fatal forward move on his own responsibility, while 
spoiling its military effect by so far obeying Dr. Daneff 
as to delay it for four days. His first stroke was 
undoubtedly successful—the driving of a wedge between 
Greeks and Servians, and the crossing of the Vardar at 
Krivolak and Gevgeli. Since that exploit a continuous 
struggle has been waged against the Servians on the edge 
of the Ovche Polye (plain) on the line Krivolak-Istib- 
Kotchana. It is impossible to piece together the details 
of this struggle, which went on day after day for a week. 
It must have been bloody and determined, and there 
can have been little to choose in courage or skill between 
the two combatants. Istib changed hands four times, 
and Krivolak thrice. The end of it all is that the 
Servians have driven the Bulgarians backwards and 
southwards towards Radovishta and Petzovo, 





More startling are the Greek successes. The 
Greeks, numbering perhaps 80,000 men, first retook 
Gevgeli, and then marched steadily northwards, fighting 
a considerable battle at Kukush, and driving the 
Bulgars out of the two important towns of Doiran and 
Serres. If it is true that the Bulgars under General 
Ivanoff had only 30,000 men, their defeat is explicable, 
and seems to be the natural Nemesis of over-confidence. 
The result of these two sets of operations is that the 
Bulgarian wedge is now concentrated in a small area, 
and a Greco-Servian semi-circle is enclosing it, with a 
possible result which the Greeks already publish in 
advance as a Balkan “ Waterloo.’’ On the other hand, 
the vainglorious despatches which come from Belgrade 
and Athens, are far from suggesting, when one analyses 
the few details to which they condescend, that the Bul- 
garians, though defeated, are in any sense demoralised. 
To leave your hospitals behind and to omit to bury your 
dead do not necessarily suggest a precipitate retreat. 
Bulgarians and Servians have each, meanwhile, raided 
the other’s home territory—the former in the north 
towards Saitchar, and the latter in the south towards 
Kustendil. Neither struck at a vital point, and both 
are said to have been repulsed. 

7 = * 

THE struggle has been as bloody as it was savage. 
The Bulgars have made full use of their Macedonian 
guerillas, and their task was simple devastation. The 
army which fell back before the Greeks is said to have 
burnt Greek and Moslem villages, and the Greek tele- 
gram which conveys this charge admits that the Greeks 
retaliated in kind. The same army is also said to have 
carried away the Greek notables of Serres, presumably 
as hostages. The ugliest story of all is the Servian 
accusation that Bulgarian guerillas massacred their 
wounded. The whole spirit of the war is summed up in 
the graphic picture by Mr. McCullagh in the “ Daily 
News ”’ (which the “ Daily Mail’’ confirms) of the Bel- 
grade crowd insulting the Bulgarian prisoners, who were 
led in triumph through its streets to the old Turkish 
citadel. The one redeeming feature of all this squalor 
is that the Bulgarians, amid their misfortunes, show 
coolness and resolution, but the news that they have 
called up reservists over forty-five years of age indicates 
that their plight must be nearly desperate. 

* - * 

Two further dangers threaten Bulgaria. The Rou- 
manian army has been steadily mobilising, and this 
(Friday) morning this hyena Power has formally 
declared war on her distressed neighbor. The 
Turks (not unreasonably) are demanding that the 
Bulgarians shall retire behind the Enos-Midia line, 
which the Treaty of Peace has fixed as their 
frontier. There are rumors, only too credible, both 
from Vienna and from St. Petersburg, that .Bul- 
garia is seeking an armistice, and that King Ferdinand 
has appealed personally to the Tsar for his intervention. 
Not one of the Powers is said to be disposed to move. 
Russian sympathies are with Servia. Austria is only too 
glad to see the League broken up, and the compact Slav 
federation destroyed. Russian opinion is said to favor 
intervention by the whole Concert. This is theoretically 
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the proper course, but Russia cannot be unaware of the 
futility of proposing it. The general disgust at the con- 
duct of the ex-Allies is everywhere used as an excuse for 
inaction. That state of mind forgets that the suffering 
for the treachery of Servian statesmen and the folly of 
Bulgarian soldiers falls not on them but on the hapless 
masses of both countries, and, above all, on the passive 
villagers of Macedonia. A pretty sermon on the bless- 
ings of war, preached—and, we suppose, preached in 
vain—to the dull and obdurate ears of modern Govern- 
ments! 
* * * 

Tue strike on the Rand reached a sudden climax of 
violence on Friday week. The Union Government pro- 
claimed martial law, and declared all assemblies of more 
than six persons illegal. A vast crowd gathered, 
ignorant, it is said, of this order, in the spacious Market 
Square of Johannesburg, and with some difficulty the 
police and the dragoons managed to disperse them with- 
out the use of the rifle. Later in the evening the Park 
Railway Station and the “Star’’ offices were burned 
down, and the offices of Wernher, Beit, & Co. were saved 
only by the use of firearms and a cavalry charge. The 
graver tragedy occurred on Saturday afternoon. Again 
the Square was thronged, but this time the order was 
given to fire, and repeated volleys with ball cartridge 
were fired, nominally over the heads of the crowd. The 
names of nineteen killed are now known. Only ten of 
them are miners. The rest, including an accountant, a 
dentist, a pianist, a photographer, and a theatre pro- 
prietor, were presumably peaceful onlookers. Several of 
the wounded have been gravely injured. 


* * * 


Tue Union Government had meanwhile negotiated 
a settlement. It provides for the reinstatement of the 
strikers, and promises an official inquiry into grievances, 
but undertakes that the blacklegs, who must be dis- 
placed, shall be compensated, it is said to the amount 
of £60,000, not by the mineowners but by the Govern- 
ment. Large bodies of the men at first repudiated this 
settlement. A mass meeting was permitted to allow the 
leaders to explain and defend it, but while speaking 
went on, in the presence of Generals Botha and Smuts, 
a body of police levelled their rifles at the crowd, and 
were with difficulty prevented from firing. Most of the 
men returned to work on Tuesday, but there were 
ominous signs of unrest among the natives, and several 
compounds were invaded by the troops. Sixty arrests 
have followed the disorders of Friday and Saturday. 

* + * 

THE gravest question which emerges from this strife 
turns on the use of the Imperial troops. The request 
for their employment came from the Union Government. 
Lord Gladstone, in explaining to Mr. Harcourt his 
reasons for assenting, which he obviously did with 
reluctance, states that the local defence force is 
in a transition stage. The old volunteer organisation 
scarcely exists, and the new militia is not yet formed, 
while of the few remaining volunteers, many, he 
supposed, sympathised with the strikers. He does not, 
however, go so far as to say that they sympathised with 
sabotage (which alone had to be repressed), nor does he 
meet the possibility that the sabotage itself may have been 
the consequence of the anger felt at the proclamation of 
martial law and the suppression of meetings. Mr. Keir 
Hardie has tabled a motion censuring Lord Gladstone, 
while Mr. Martin and Mr. Wedgwood suggest the more 
practical policy of recalling the Imperial garrison, which, 
as we have frequently urged, should never have been 
left so long in South Africa, The whole body of trade 





unions throughout South Africa is agitating for Lord 


Gladstone’s recall. 
* * *% 


TureE of the four governing Liberal Bills have now 
passed the House of Commons, and appear next week at 
the hostile gate of the House of Lords. All these measures 
have been carried by a full party majority. The Home 
Rule Bill passed its third reading on Monday by 352 
votes to 243; the Welsh Disestablishment Bill on Tues- 
day by 347 votes to 244; the Scottish Temperance Bill 
on Wednesday by 284 votes to 166, while the Plural 
Voting Bill—which has not yet been rejected by the 
Peers, but is intended to come under the Parliament 
Act—has reached the last stages of debate. 

* * * 

MEANWHILE, a not unimportant sign of a modifica- 
tion of Unionist policy has been given by Lord Lans- 
downe, who is to move an amendment to the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill in these terms :— 

“That this House declines to proceed with the con- 
sideration of the Bill until it has been submitted to the 
judgment of the country.” 

This is a revival of the suspensory motion of 1909 on the 
Budget, while it obviously gives a conditional rather 
than an absolute form to the veto of Ulster. That is 
surely a remarkable development when it is remembered 
that Lord Lansdowne defended the action of the Lords 
in 1909 on the ground that it was not intended to destroy 
the Budget but merely to “lay it aside for a very few 
weeks ’’ pending an appeal to the constituencies. This is 
of a piece with Mr. Law’s argument in the Commons that 
Ulster did not mean to set up a perpetual veto on 
Home Rule for Ireland but only on a form of Home 
Rule which put Ulster under a Dublin Parliament. 
* * * 

For the rest, the Home Rule debate was practically 
confined to a re-statement of the case of Ulster. Mr. 
Campbell put it with unbending fanaticism. The 
people, he said, were determined to use armed resistance, 
and he would aid and abet them by every means in his 
power. Mr. Law, while saying threateningly that this 
was the last time that the Bill would be “calmly con- 
sidered ’’ in the Commons, hinted that Ulster would only 
resist specific injury to itself. Cross-questioned by the 
Prime Minister as to whether the Opposition would 
oppose Home Rule if Ulster were excluded, Mr. Law 
tacked again, and answered in the affirmative. The 
second significant feature of the debate was the Prime 
Minister’s endorsement of a statement of Mr. Birrell’s 
that the King’s soldiers were not to be used to “ mow 
down ” the Protestants of Belfast. 

* * * 

Turspay’s debate on the Welsh Bill was conducted 
with much animation, and without any further talk of 
compromise. Mr. France reflected the view of the now 
reconciled Liberal Churchmen in promising an “ enthu- 
siastic’’’ vote for the Bill, and only one Liberal—Sir 
Edward Beauchamp—went into the Opposition Lobby. 
The weight of the Opposition argument was again 
thrown on to disendowment rather than disestablish- 
ment, and it is clear that the Party is at least reserving to 
itself freedom to repeal the Parliament Act, and to 
reverse its two most vital achievements. 

* * * 


Tue King and Queen have had a successful tour 
through the great industrial centres of Lancashire, and 
have shown a good deal of personal interest in the work- 
places, homes, and technical skill of the men and women 
who have such a large share in making the fortunes of the 
Empire. The newspaper reports speak of the enthusiasm 
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of the people ; and the camera gives a literal rendering 
of the expression of joy on their faces. It is a pity that 
Royalty cannot ‘‘ drop in unexpected ’’ on these scenes 
of labor; it would then realise something of its average 


conditions. 
* * * 


On Saturday the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
delivered an acute criticism of Lord Lansdowne’s 
land policy at a garden party to celebrate the twenty- 
first anniversary of Mr. Lough’s election for West 
Islington. Mr. George insisted that Lord Lansdowne’s 
proposal to advance the whole of the price at a low rate 
of interest meant a certain rise in the terms of purchase. 
If, for example, the State’s intervention enabled the 
farmer to borrow at three per cent. instead of four, it 
would mean that for a farm for which he would be willing 
to give £100 a year, he would really be paying £3,300 
down instead of £2,500. This, of course, worsens the 
case of Irish land purchase, governed as it was by the 
scale of rents fixed by the Land Courts. Mr. George in- 
sisted that this process of the State coming in and advanc- 
ing money at a low rate of interest for the whole of the 
purchase would make a difference of £40,000 in a rent 
roll of £5,000, and would run into millions for the United 
Kingdom asawhole. There would be avirtual conspiracy 
between farmer and landlord to keep up the price, which 
again would be enhanced by the absence in England of 
security of tenure. Such a transaction would “smash 
the credit” of the country. Great Britain was quite 
unsuited to the establishment of peasant proprietary. 
The time was not ripe, and the first thing to do was to 
follow Ireland’s example, and to reconstruct the whole 
conditions of land tenure. 

7” * * 

Peace was made in the Midlands on Monday, and 
on satisfactory terms. The men have secured their 
minimum of twenty-three shillings for twelve months for 
Birmingham. In the Black Country they were offered 
twenty-one shillings. This they refused, and the settle- 
ment gives them twenty-two shillings for six months, 
and twenty-three afterwards. The strike has lasted ten 
weeks, and the number of men affected at the close was 
thirty thousand. There has been singularly little dis- 
turbance, and great privations have been endured with a 
heroism that has embellished the fine record of the 
English working classes. Sir George Askwith was not 
present at the final stages, but he had spent several days 
in conferences last week, and he has been thanked by 
both parties for his skill and patience. 

* * * 

Te Lancashire farm strike came to an end on 
Monday. Farmers and laborers agreed to accept the 
decisions of a joint committee, consisting of six farmers 
and six laborers, with an independent chairman, on the 
questions of hours and wages, with a Saturday half- 
holiday from two o’clock. This settlement has been 
generally regarded as a victory for the men, and no 
doubt the farmers have made a very notable concession. 
But it is a great disappointment that the men have not 
secured recognition for their Union, and we fear that the 
laborers’ successes will not be lasting until this is accom- 
plished. In this case the Union consists in the main of 
laborers earning a great deal less than the laborers who 
were out on strike, so that laborers in Norfolk and else- 
where have displayed a very fine spirit in making this 
sacrifice. It looks as if the laborers’ movement, which 
began in Norfolk, is spreading through the country. 
There has been a short and sharp strike in Somerset, 
where the men have obtained an advance of two shillings 
a week, and there is news of an active laborers’ organisa- 
tion in Kent. 





On Monday, Mr. Whiteley, Secretary of the National 
Labor Press, was tried at the Manchester Assizes for pub- 
lishing the “ Suffragette’’ of May 9th. He was found 
guilty, but the judge inflicted a nominal sentence, and 
he was released on the rising of the Court. His prose- 
cution was, we can only hope, as hasty as it was cer- 
tainly a most ill-judged adventure. Mr. Gordon Hewart, 
who prosecuted, laid down standards by which the press 
would be allowed no freedom at all. By an interesting 
coincidence Mr. Whiteley was defended at an earlier 
stage by Sir William Cobbett, grandson of the man 
whose prosecution, also by a Liberal Government, was 
supposed by Sir Erskine May to have brought this kind 
of folly to an end. Mr. Whiteley’s prosecution had all 
the appearance of an effort to suppress an obnoxious 
paper by intimidating printers. It failed in this object, 
and it is difficult to see what other object could have 


been served by it. 
* * * 


Tue Sackville case has ended as everybody thought 
it would, in a verdict for Lord and Lady Sackville, which 
acquits Lady Sackville of the charge of undue influence 
on the late Sir John Scott—that is, of coercive action 
on his will—and, of course, of fraudulent conduct. As 
the Scott family hardly suggested the abstraction of 
documents, and only one of the witnesses—Major Arbuth- 
not—even hinted at it, and as the evidence indicated 
friendship, fascination, and kindred tastes rather than 
a sheer subjection of Sir John’s mind and personality, it 
is hard to see where the case for a reversal of the will 
came in. The Scotts relied chiefly on a letter from Lady 
Sackville to a Mrs. Cooke, in which the former stated 
that Sir John had made a new will, leaving every- 
thing he had “dangled before my weary eyes for ten 
years away from us three.’ But this, after all, was 
mainly evidence that Lady Sackville desired these 
legacies, and that Sir John was open to change his mind 


about them. 
* * ¥ 


Ir seems a great pity for the Postmaster-General 
to press the new Marconi contract at a critical 
moment in the history of wireless telegraphy and before 
experiments in other systems prove whether or no the 
Marconi system is the best. Setting aside the point that 
by this time the departments ought to have equipped 
themselves for the construction of an Imperial chain, 
and the fact that the master patent of the Marconi 
system—No. 7,777 of 1900—expires in 1914, it 
is quite possible that when Parliament reassembles 
next year other wireless systems may have proved 
their superiority. The Marconi system has, of 
course, the advantage that its staff and organisa- 
tion are complete and in working order. But the Poulsen 
system probably possesses the clearest receiver of all, 
and, again, it is quite possible that the Goldschmidt 
system (which was highly praised by the Advisory Com- 
mittee, and is one of continuous oscillation) may supersede 
all the are and spark systems. 

* - * 

Witutn the last few daysthe Goldschmidt people have 
managed to establish a communication for 3,600 miles 
from Hanover in Germany to Atlantic City in America, 
and it is claimed that the current is strong enough to 
send a message 1,600 miles further still. The Goldschmidt 
promoters also declare that they can establish stations 
20 per cent. cheaper than the Marconi, and can 
guarantee higher speed and greater regularity. All 
these are matters for careful testing, and we should have 
thought that the moral of the old proverb, “ Once bit 
twice shy,’’ had by this time impressed itself on the Post 
Office. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


HOME RULE AND AFTER. 
Wuatever the Opposition choose to say on the Home 
Rule question, they must, we think, regard the second 
passage by the Home Rule Bill through the House of 
Commons as a decisive stage in the controversy. Nothing 
but the defeat of the Government on a non-Irish issue 
can now stay its passage into law. So long as the three 
political 
desire such a defeat, and are vigilant enough to avert 


bodies which form the coalition do not 


it, it cannot take place. The forms of the Constitution 
do indeed allow a Government to treat a defeat on a snap 
vote as a sign of loss of confidence. In our view the time 
is coming when this abuse of an old custom of Parliament 
must be modified. The Government has a right to accept 
the criticism of the House of Commons; it would 
have no right to forego for a slight cause its pledge and 
duty to the people of Ireland. Mr. Bonar Law, in his 
interesting speech on the third reading of the Bill, 
virtually abandoned the Parliamentary campaign, and 
transferred the seat of battle to Ulster. Ulster is the 
new Poland, created by Liberal coercionists. The old 
Poland—Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s Poland—the crea- 
tion of the Act of Union, sealed with every act 
and form of alien rule, is, we suppose, to remain 
as she is. How far that masterly generalisation carries 
us along the road to peace between Great Britain and 
Ireland, let the common-sense of the country decide. 
For, indeed, it is not only an abuse of language, 
but a serious distortion of history, to weigh in 
the same balance the case for Irish Home Rule 
and the limited range of the commercial, racial, religious, 
or merely traditional objections of Belfast and the four 
Protestant counties. Do these counties claim a separate 
nationality? They do not. They are Irish of their own 
special strain and character. We think we understand 
both what they do put forward as their grievance, and 
what they really feel it to be. They hate the Catholic 
faith ; they hate to be even nominally subjected to it. 
They are not sosubjected in reality so long as the Imperial 
Parliament, which this Bill keeps in constant and even 
vexatious being, exists. But is religion the substance of 
their fears? There is Orangeism and its passion; but 
there is also Belfast and its calculation. Belfast doubt- 
less fears that under the shelter of this Bill the directing 
power in Ireland will go to a nation of penurious 
small farmers, who will cut down salaries, raise the rate 
of interest for borrowers, and depress to a curmudgeon’s 
measure the not too exalted standard of public life. 
Belfast is probably wrong, and at the back of her mind 
knows that she is wrong. She must realise that just as 
she cannot live without Dublin and Dublin’s money, 
Dublin cannot live without her, and that between them 
the agrarian and the commercial interests of Ireland 
will make a more upstanding community than Castle 
Rule will ever secure. It is for that reason that we 
believe that Belfast will come to terms. It is possible 
that she might be less readily brought to an arrange- 
ment under the Bill than under some such scheme as Mr. 
Lees Smith’s proposal of subordinate assemblies for the 
Protestant North and the Catholic Centre and South, 





with a combined Parliament for the whole of Ireland. 
But the moment she realises that the work of the last two 
years is in essence irreversible, she will open negotiations 
or allow them to be opened for her. 
Why, then, all this intransigeance? Is it that the 
Liberals will not compromise? Or the Nationalists? 
Both have laid themselves freely open 
In fact, two advances have already been 


On the contrary. 
to conciliation. 

made. The Prime Minister has already made it clear, 
no doubt under high sanction, that the General Election 
will take place after the passage of the Home Rule Bill, 
but before the Irish elections and the assembling of the 
On Monday night he yielded a 
clear assent to Mr. Birrell’s hint that the British 
Army would not be used in Ulster to enforce 
submission to the Home Rule Act. No British 
we imagine, could refuse protection 
to parties of Catholic workers and citizens sub- 
ject to the maltreatment which usually follows an 


Irish Parliament. 


Government, 


outpouring of the spirit in Belfast. But we take Mr. 
Asquith’s hints to mean that the Government, with all 
sensible men, desire a final settlement of the question 
of Irish rule by consent, and are unwilling to set the 
mark of blood on any constitutional instrument issuing 
from their hands. Does Mr. Bonar Law refuse to enter- 
tain such a proposition? If he does, we take leave to 
doubt whether his party, asa whole, have formed any such 
resolution. 

For, indeed, it would be strange if, at this hour, 
any statesman of any party should set his seal to 
revolutionary courses. Grave issues of Government 
are at our gate. Take the question which formed 
the dominant interest of the session of 1911. The 
Government is, we suppose, under a pledge to produce 
a scheme for the ‘‘ reform ’’ of the House of Lords. But 
it is certainly not bound to force it through the Commons 
against the will both of the Conservative Party (which 
has called for it) and of the Liberal Party (which has 
never wanted it), merely in order to witness its despatch 
at the hands of the House of Lords. One consideration 
is obvious. We can hardly proceed to create a Second 
Chamber before we have decided what matters we will 
submit to it, and what is to be the future constitution of 
the House of Commons. 
powers be settled while the problem of devolution 


How can the question of 


opened by Irish Home Rule remains in the air? 
That problem has for the moment been held over 
under the easy-going “ Wait-and-see.”’ 
But it presents itself the moment a new House 
of Commons is elected with a majority supporting a 
Liberal Government. When that assembly meets, it 
will contain the present number of 103 _ Irish 
representatives. But after the full constitution of the 
Irish Parliament this body will be automatically reduced 
to 42. Such a change may at once disturb the balance 
of power in the Imperial Parliament and make a second 
election Meantime, the grant of local 
autonomy to Ireland brings to the front the claims 
of Scotland, Wales, and England, whose case will 
be that Ireland possesses an undue share of con- 
stitutional power. If those claims 


formula of 


inevitable. 


are set aside 


so far as the actual grant of local legislatures is 
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concerned, then a large change in the organisation of the 
House of Commons, so as to give some real weight to the 
principle and the needs of nationality, is indispensable. 
If they are fully admitted, and a plan of depen- 
dent assemblies is developed, beginning with Scottish 
Home Rule, the historic House of Commons, and with 
it the party system, and many of the personalities who 
direct it, disappear, and a new scheme of politics, with 
an appeal to fresh instruments and methods of national 
thought and Imperial will, must emerge from the wreck. 
These are wide possibilities; and if any of them 
are to follow Home Rule, it is time to set to 
work on them. The method of a non-party Con- 
ference issuing from the Commons has already been 
commended by a Liberal member; and, whatever form 
the Constitution is to assume, it seems essential that the 
free intelligence and will of Parliament should be 
exercised upon it, and that at no distant date. 





THE RAND STRIKE AND THE BRITISH 
GARRISON. 

Tue news of the strike on the Rand would read like an 
incredible nightmare of wanton fiction, if one did not, 
in thinking of it, constantly remind oneself of the pecu- 
liarities of South African psychology. With all the pomp 
of wealth and the elaboration of mechanical science, the 
Rand remains a mining camp. It is dominated by its 
own sense of brevity and instability. Infect any civilised 
society you please to select with the assurance that in 
twenty or thirty, or at most forty years, its industry will 
be ended, its population scattered, and its teeming 
streets the defeated prey of nature, and it would exhibit 
exactly the same slackening of the normal checks on con- 
duct, exactly the same extravagance and recklessness in 
action. What a man makes of his city will curse no 
descendants of his. Nor need he think overmuch of his 
own future. His old age, in most cases his middle age, 
will be spent elsewhere, if he lives to see it. A few years 
hence, new faces and new memories will have replaced 
his neighbors. He is in the midst of a continual flux 
and migration, and round him there flow continually, at 
varying rates, the several tides of men—the native who 
spends months, the white worker who delays for years, the 
financier who may give half a man’s working life to the 
one absorbing task of getting gold. It is all governed by 
the chances and gambles of the exploration below the 
surface. New engines, new processes, new economies, and 
new experiments with labor are for ever tempting and 
tapping the speculative chances of the reef; but each 
success brings with it the consciousness that a margin is 
in sight, and a time approaching when accumulating 
difficulties and diminishing profits will compel the aban- 
donment of mine after mine. Haste and impermanence 
are the very breath of the too stimulating atmosphere. 
In such a society, life is cheap. Men risk it lightly and 
takeit wantonly. Itis cheapest of all when it is black, but 
it is not much more precious when it is white and poor. 
Men without homes and posterity are facing a vast imper- 
sonal industry, single skirmishers against a solid fortress. 

The recklessness in this Rand strike clearly infected 
both sides. The men had an adequate grievance, but 
they seem, in pressing it, to have thrown aside every 
tradition and restraint of the worker at home. It was a 





simple and elementary trouble, but it involves the vital 
principle and the very possibility of trade unionism. In 
a single mine, a dispute over the hours of Saturday work 
had ended in a victory for the men; but it was a barren 
triumph. Their places were filled by “ blacklegs,” and 
reinstatement, usual in this country after all but the most 
crushing defeats, was refused them. The newspaper 
chronicle of events tells us how from this beginning a 
“sympathetic” strike sped from mine to mine by some 
magnetism of anger, until in the end the leaders omitted 
the formality of the ballot and of notices and a general 
strike was improvised with a swiftness resembling nothing 
in English usage. It must have required much more than 
the indignation caused by the single provocation at the 
New Kleinfontein Mine to make this general strike. How 
the conditions of labor on the Rand impress an experi- 
enced observer, imbued with the labor standpoint, and 
accustomed to life in a colony where the democracy holds 
its own against the mechanical organisation of industry, 
is recorded in a singularly fresh and outspoken book by 
an Australian journalist who accompanied Mr. Fisher in 
his recent South African tour. (“The Real South Africa.”’ 
By Ambrose Pratt. Holden & Hardingham.) Two features 
of the crowded life of the Rand struck him with especial 
vividness. The first was the utter recklessness towards 
human life which betrays itself in the appalling prevent- 
able mortality among the miners, both white and black, 
especially from the phthisis caused by the hard dust thrown 
out by the rock-drills, which a little care can surely lay. 
The second was the prevalence of crime, and chiefly of 
violent crime, evidenced in totals which are seven- 
fold the English average. Something of the despera- 
tion which shows itself in these criminal statistics, some- 
thing of the carelessness about life which the terrible 
mortality betrays, went to the making of this furious, 
riotous strike. One can conceive no contrast more likely 
to beget revolutionary violence than that which gapes 
between the millionaires’ suburb and the poor whites’ 
slum of Johannesburg. 

The strike itself is deeply interesting as a social 
phenomenon, but the slaughter with which the Govern- 
ment attempted to repress the strikers makes a more 
urgent and tragical question. . It is clear that the Union 
Government mismanaged the whole crisis. It was bound 
in the face of the more or less organised sabotage, which 
threatened not only the mines, but every vulnerable 
centre of organised industry, to act promptly and firmly. 
If strikers had been shot in an attempt to destroy electric 
power stations or to burn down newspaper offices, there 
would have been much ground for regret but less for 
censure. But the shooting in the Market Square of 
Johannesburg was part of the policy, not of restraining 
violence, but of suppressing meetings. Even assuming 
that the meeting had to be broken up, it is hard to 
believe that the dragoons would have failed to scatter a 
mixed unarmed crowd by the simple process of riding 
across that great open space. The casualty list reveals 
the usual tragedy of indiscriminate shooting. Nearly 
half of the killed were evidently curious onlookers, a 
pianist, a photographer, a theatre proprietor among 
them, who cannot have belonged either to the strikers, 
or to hooligans who may have collected round them. The 
incident vividly reported in the cablegrams of the file of 
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armed policemen who levelled their rifles at the meeting | 


which the men’s leaders were addressing in General 
Botha’s presence, goes to show how far the authorities 
responsible for order must have given way to the panic 
of the class which they were used to protect. The hand- 
ling of the troops during the strike will remain a blot 
on the good name of the Union Government, and the 
probability is that it will poison the political life of the 
The settlement which has 
ended the strike shows a total neglect of principle. It is 
well that the strikers have been reinstated, and well that 
grievances should be studied, but there is no possible 
defence for the undertaking to compensate the “ black- 
legs’ out of the national purse. A Government might 
as well explicitly invite an industry to embark on a 
policy of provocation. 


colony for years to come. 


These, however, are local questions, which con- 
cern the colonists and in no way affect us. For 
us the graver issue is whether Lord Gladstone ought 
to have sanctioned the use of Imperial troops. The 
impropriety of using them is sufficiently clear on general 
principles. Nothing could more certainly make for bad 
It involves 
the most drastic form of intervention in local disputes, 
and it must seem to the masses on the Rand that the 
whole power of the Empire has been used to back the 
international industry to which they were opposed. The 
reply that the troops were used at the demand of the 
Union Government, and not on Lord Gladstone’s initia- 


blood between colonies and mother country. 


tive, may save the formalities of constitutional proce- 
dure, but it rather strengthens than weakens the moral 
case against their use. It amounts to this, that we are 
to send to the colonies formidable bodies of troops, raised 
by us, and paid by us, and then to wash our hands of all 
responsibility when they are employed in acts which 
The Colonial 
authorities called for the troops; the event showed that 
they were not to be trusted with the awful responsibility. 
The larger question, to our mind, is whether the troops 
ought to be in South Africa at all. 
perial necessity. 


we cannot excuse or defend or control. 


They serve no Im- 
They can play there no conceivable 
If the 
need should come for them nearer home, they are out of 
reach and out of call. 


part in any general scheme of Imperial defence. 


They are maintained in a country 
where their maintenance is inordinately costly, at our 
charge, and for no appreciable use of ours, mainly because 
their presence brings a certain profit to the colonial 
trader. At a moment when much enthusiastic talk is 
current about the zeal of the colonies in shouldering the 
burden of defence, this curious and very serious excep- 
tion to the general rule calls for a prompt remedy. The 
risk of such abuses in the future and the responsibility 
of deciding when British regiments may fairly be used 
in colonial quarrels can best be removed once for all by 
the withdrawal of the garrison itself. 





PARLIAMENT, COMMERCE, AND NAVAL 
WAR. 
We hope that when Mr. Churchill makes his statement 
on naval affairs on July 17th, he will remember that 
grave questions of policy, no less than of strategy, are 
involved in it. 





When the head of a great spending 
Department goes to Parliament, he goes to it either to 





ask for money, and to expound the policy which calls 
for money, or to explain the expenditure of money. 
Parliament acts through this control of the purse, and our 
whole constitutional system depends on it. Discourses 
on naval strategy, on the disposition and strength of our 
own and of rival fleets, are subordinate topics. The first 
task of Parliament is to determine whether it will vote 
supplies, and on what grounds of policy and expediency. 
It is as a civil administrator and statesman, acting 
under the general control of the Cabinet and of the 
House of Commons, that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
presents his Estimates. An attempt—a very ungracious 
one—has lately been made to represent his frequent 
voyages and visits to naval ports and stations as a 
personal amusement. Mr. Churchill need not concern 
himself with such charges, but his defence of them was 
hardly the right one. It is not necessary for the 
First Lord to put in evidence his tale of voyages in 


> 


the ‘‘ Enchantress ’’ in order to attest his excellence as 


an administrator. A First Lord is not a naval expert, 
and in the nature of things cannot be. His position is 
that of the furnished with so much 
cloth, and dispensing it to his technical advisers, who 
are responsible for returning it to him in the shape of 
a well-fitting and serviceable coat. But one condition 
is indispensable; the cloth must all come from his 
employers. It would be impossible to preserve the 
liberties of the people if a member of the Executive were 
able to add to the armed forces of the Crown without 
the consent of Parliament, and on monies supplied 
from other than Parliamentary sources. This is the 
question which arises over the ‘‘ tributary ’’ battleship, 
““Malaya.’’ This ship is the creation of a fund gathered 
from a dependent British State lacking the shadow of a 
representative system ; and its value stands in effect for 
so many millions added to the Naval Estimates without 
recourse to Parliament. 


contractor 


Much the same situation would 
have arisen if the Borden Bill had not miscarried. In 
that case, indeed, a curious division of irresponsibility 
would have arisen between the Canadian and the 
Imperial Parliaments. Canada’s Parliament would have 
voted ships which she did not control; we should have 
voted sailors to man ships which Canada had built and 
paid for. Again the strength of the British Navy would 
have exceeded the provision sanctioned by Parliament 
under the ship-building vote. It is evident that this is 
the true reading of the case, for Mr. Churchill now pro- 
poses to make good the withdrawal of the Canadian ships 
by a fresh application to the Commons. 

The case of the “ Malaya” and of the Canadian 
Dreadnoughts is only one example of the tendency of the 
war services to dominate the civil and Parliamentary 
element. We do not suffer alone; all Parliaments, and 
therefore all nations, are subject to it. It thus happens 
that the commercial, which is for us essentially the 
national, view is hidden behind the formidable and 
glittering apparatus of expertise which our soldiers and 
sailors contrive to erect. It is this view which Earl 
Loreburn brings into sharp prominence in his admirable 
treatise on “ Capture at Sea’’ (Methuen).* This little 





* “Capture at Sea.’”’ By Earl Loreburn. (Methuen. 2s. 6d.). 


We cannot too highly commend this simple but masterly treatment 
of the subject. 
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book is, in effect, an argument, built on common sense, 
for the cessation of “ war against industry.’’ No such war 
is inevitable ; it is merely decreed by the code of naval law 
which governs enemy capture at sea, blockade, contra- 
band, and the laying of stationary and floating mines. 
Land war between two fully civilised combatants is 
largely exempt from the special persecution of private 
industrials; sea war is not. Why? Partly because 
the general feeling of communities and the voice of 
their specially interested classes cannot be heard in the 
courts which determine the lines of “lawful” con- 
flict at sea. Yet it is obvious that representatives of 
the greatest sea-trading industry in the world should 
have full access to a tribunal which deals with such 
questions as the peril to peaceful shipping through the 
launching of floating mines, and the losses of insurers by 
the capture of enemy merchantmen or their own. Lord 
Loreburn shows that international insurance has become 
a vital part of maritime trade :— 

“There is” (he says) “a very large business done 
in Germany by British companies, and an animated 
controversy arose in that country as to the validity of 
such insurance policies in the event of war between 
Germany and Great Britain. I believe that negotiations 
ensued, and an agreement was arrived at by which the 
British companies undertook not to raise any defence 
of illegality, and to deposit in Germany securities of a 
sufficient amount to cover their liability. These are 


instances of the countless threads by which nations are 
inter-laced.”’ 


Here is a direct conflict between the British 
Admiralty, which, under the existing rules of sea- 
warfare applied to an Anglo-German conflict, aims 
at the destruction of every German merchantman 
its cruisers can catch, and the British insurer, who suffers 
from the depredations of both fleets. The British 
authority, indeed, professesto guard the ultimate interests 
of the British trader through its policy of bringing the 
German sea-power to its knees by the weapon of com- 
merce-destruction. But who can guarantee such an 
issue? The sailor, with his eye on his enemy’s vulner- 
ability, forgets, as Lord Loreburn reminds him, that he 
himself exposes by far the larger target to attack, and 
that Britain has not the German’s double resource of 
carriage by adjacent neutral ports and a long line of 
land communication which no sea-warfarecantouch. He 
ignores the virtual revival of privateering by weak naval 
Powers in the specious guise of the “ volunteer ’’ fleet. 
What is still more important, he forgets that our official 
line of resistance to the relief of sea-commerce from cap- 
ture binds other Powers against us when we, in turn, 
resist the stiffening of the law of contraband, or (regard- 
less of our interests as neutrals and sea-carriers) insist 
on the right of blockade, or plead, this time with some 
fleeting concern for the perils of the unoffending trader, 
for restrictions on the devilish practice of strewing the 
seas with “ automatic contact mines.’’ The case cannot be 
fairly argued by the men of war, for each Admiralty in 
turn betrays its own trading folk, not from malice, but 
from incapacity to put itself in touch with the facts 
of international trade. Thus the undue influence of the 
naval expert not only acts against peace and a moderate 
recourse to armaments, but threatens this country with 
evils in war which in their sum carry commercial ruin 





in their train. Against this dominance there is only one 
remedy. That lies in the resolve of organised commerce 
to have its say in the determination of questions of naval 
policy which vitally concern it. For us there is a 
double peril in the growing militarisation of government. 
It is dangerous for liberty, and it is also at war with the 
genius of our people. It is not to the interest of Great 
Britain, as Lord Loreburn clearly shows, to maintain the 
right of commercial capture at sea for use by a Conti- 
nental combination, or even a single Power, acting 
against our maritime trade and our food supplies. So 
long as we argue the question on this or that isolated 
point, or think only of how to strengthen our naval 
attack, we shall always find the tribunal of nations 
packed against us. We shall only succeed in convincing it 
when the statesman pushes the expert aside, and takes 
into counsel the common sense and the commercial 
experience of the community. 





A MELODRAMA OF MONEY. 


THE historian who is searching the records of the life of 
the England of a century ago finds that the attention 
and public spirit of the nation were filled at a critical 
moment with the fortunes of a disreputable quarrel 
between a perfidious king and the woman who had re- 
ceived an excessive punishment for the worst of her follies 
in the fate that had made her his queen. For some weeks 
nothing else interested anybody. There were many 
reasons for this engrossing interest, including an instinct 
fundamentally sound that anybody who had a quarrel 
with George the Fourth must be relatively deserving of 
the support of honest men. But the strongest reason of 
all was the fascination of the stage, the spell which a 
few people living in the limelight in some exceptional 
way, with the distinction, it may be, of birth or of 
worth, or merely of excessive vulgarity, can throw upon 
our minds. This seems to be a permanent element in 
human nature. The historian a hundred years hence, 
trying to understand the meaning and development of 
the strikes of the last few weeks affecting thousands of 
people, will find that the newspapers of the time are given 
up almost entirely to a lawsuit affecting a small handful 
of persons, not particularly interesting or attractive in 
themselves, whose circumstances happened to distinguish 
them from the common lot of their fellows. There are 
many “ stout, nice men ” like Sir John Scott; his sisters 
meet us every day. Lady Sackville herself, that more 
piquant character, will disappoint those who were look- 
ing for a Becky Sharp in real life. But their adventures 
—and even these are intrinsically unexciting—have been 
followed with eager interest and partisanship by the 
whole world. It is safe to say that for one person who 
has read a speech by Sir Edward Carson against Home 
Rule, several hundreds have read his speech for Lady 
Sackville, and if, instead of trying to rouse the country 
on Ulster’s wrongs, he had been announced a week ago 
to speak on the Sackville case in half-a-dozen English 
towns, he would have seen something like a public 
mutiny. This, by the way, is one of the many unfair 
advantages that lawyers have over the rest of us. Every 


| hour during which they are putting a hundred guineas 
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into their pockets, they are amassing a reputation for 
all kinds of qualities—courage, imagination, sympathy, 
indignation, human feeling; so that any successful 
barrister starts on his political career as a kind of hero. 
Other people may display all those in the conduct of their 
business or their profession ; but the world knows nothing 
of them. 
life for us; they interpret this world; they elicit the 


But lawyers serve up the dramatic luxuries of 


personalities and characters of the chief figures; they 
make the play real and vivid; they whip up our 
sympathies; they enable us to follow its turns and 
fortunes, and to speculate on the ending. 

Most of us think, in a pathetic kind of way, that 
other people inhabit a very interesting world. It is only 
we ourselves who have fallen on dull country. So 
thousandsof people read eagerly about the Scott-Sackville 
world, expecting to find the romance and excitement that 
they miss in theirown. To some minds, no doubt, there 
is a certain satisfaction in moving easily with the actors 
among millions of money and other treasures in the 
atmosphere of luxury ; but, except for this, there is not 
very much to be got out of the picture. Certainly, there is 
nothing to encourage the belief that this other world is 
wildly happy or wildly exciting. Human nature is not 
startlingly different. Sir John Scott found Lady Sack- 
ville more interesting than his sisters. That has happened 
before, and it will happen again. As for Lady Sackville, 
who was accused of exercising undue influence, and so of 
stealing the property of the relations by stealing Sir John 
Scott’s will from him and coercing him into doing what 
she liked, her art was very simple. She told him her 
story, and told him it often. ‘Let us suffer any person to 
tell us his story, morning and evening, but for one twelve- 
month,’’ said Burke, “ and he will become our master.’’ 
It was the kind of story, too, to touch Sir John Scott. 
Here was a “ marvellous woman, clever, sympathetic,” 
who was full of domestic tragedies and difficulties, and 
was mourning, like an Isabella d’Este, over the dispersed 
Sackville plate and the neglected Vandykes. Sir John 
Scott had never met anybody quite like her. What a 
romance to walk down Welbeck Street and to see the 
little gold tray which George the Third had given to the 
first Duke of Dorset exposed to the vulgar eye and hand 
of the first American collector who chanced to come that 
way, and to feel that he could save the Sackville sensi- 
bilities this rude wound and many another! Thus 
treasure after treasure, after an uneasy exile, found its 
way home, under Sir John Scott’s magic wand, until 
Lady Sackville herself had to stem this stream of 
generosity. The silver service which Charles Sackville 
gave to Nell Gwynn is now, alas, in America, because 
Lady Sackville could not bring herself to let Sir John 
Scott know that it was going for a few thousand pounds. 
The friendship, of course, had its days of cloud, and in 
one of these Lady Sackville wrote an unhappily phrased 
letter about Sir John Scott’s threat to make a new will, 
“ leaving all that he had dangled for ten years before my 
weary eyes away from us three.” The reading of that 
letter was the only occasion on which Lady Sackville lost 
her composure, and it is the only satisfaction that Sir 
John Scott’s relatives have obtained from their costly 
action. The case took a fortnight to argue, but the jury 





made up their minds in twelve minutes, and nobody is 
likely to question the justice of their verdict. 

The merits of the case itself can scarcely be regarded 
as of public interest. It would have made little differ- 
ence to the world whether Lady Sackville had won or had 
lost, and though freedom of bequest is a very important 
question, the question arises only indirectly. But 
the case does present some considerations of a public 
kind. If we trace the history of the money that was at 
stake to only a couple of generations, we have an 
excellent illustration of the accidental and capricious way 
in which wealth passes from hand to hand. Lord Hert- 
ford leaves his money to Sir Richard Wallace, Sir John 
Scott happens to become Sir Richard Wallace’s private 
secretary, so the money passes to Sir John Scott. He 
happens to form a friendship with Lady Sackville, and 
now the money passes to her. Nobody can pretend that 


‘either Sir John Scott or Lady Sackville have enjoyed or 


will enjoy the power of dealing with this huge fortune, 
and all that it means, by virtue of great public service 
or proved capacity. The power of pleasing Sir John 
Scott is not a quality of such sovereign value to society 
that it should be rewarded on such a handsome scale. 
Meanwhile, the Sackville family need the money to help 
The theory 
of the English system of landownership is that the great 
estates are organised on a system by which the estate 
finds the capital for improvements and housing and all 


Knole, their ancestral mansion and estate. 


the enterprises of farming. How many an estate in real 
life depends alternately on these accidents, on “the 
Knole manner ’”’ which Sir John Scott is said to have 
found so captivating to the “ weary eyes’’? How often, 
if you go back to the venerable name at the head of a 
great estate, do you find some embarrassed aristocrat 
leading a life that does not seem to bear any very direct 
relation to the needs of society? Lady Sackville’s story 
disappoints looked for some splendid 
drama with villains and conspiracies. But it reveals a 
world of which it can safely be said that we might 
appropriate for public use a good deal more of the money 
that it spends without running any risk of nipping 
industry in the bud. 


those who 





A Zondon Piarp. 


Ir is very probable that this autumn will witness 
the opening of a campaign for Scottish Home Rule. 
The Cabinet may be assumed to be friendly, though I 
imagine that older Gladstonian Home Rulers do not look 
with warmth on a general scheme of devolution, with 
the large and even vital changes in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment which they must involve. As for Scotland, one 
hardly knows how the new departure, if it is to be made, 
will be received. The Home Rule party is able, ardent, 
and fairly well-organised. How much of the ground 
does it cover? What is the depth and mass of opinion 
in favor of the form as well as the spirit of Scottish 
Home Rule? 





A coop deal of the genuine sadness about Alfred 
Lyttelton’s death is due, I think, not only to the charm 
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of his personality, but to the fact that he was really as 
much of a representative man as modern England is 
likely to see. 
again, and coming in turn to his inheritance at the 
the Cabinet. Thus he 
embodied the genius of our out-door life of sports and 
games, the canticle which it sings to the joys of Earth, 
the delights that health and a modicum of wealth, joined 
to a certain simplicity of mind, can bring to the leisured 
folk of this favored land. 
thing of a faun’s in its expression of good-humor and 


He was “Tom Brown’’ brought to life 


Bar, in Parliament, and in 


Lyttelton’s face was some- 


shrewd rusticity, while his long, loose-knit, but powerful 
figure, and well-poised head, made an almost perfect 
picture of an athlete. Add charm, tact, a flexible mind, 
and the capacity for work, arid what cannot a delight- 
ful man of Lyttelton’s type, born into ‘‘ the families,”’ 
achieve? The first quality of success he did not, indeed, 
command; for early in his career as a Minister he 
stumbled against the stubborn snag of Chinese labor, 
and, singularly enough, this repellent subject lost him 
for a few months the general affection of the House of 
Commons. But he had quite regained it before he died. 
In this respect he and Mr. Birrell stood side by side; 
both loved for a certain buoyancy of temper and an 
incapacity for growing old. 


A qua.ity in Mr. Lyttelton which will cause him 
to be missed almost as keenly by Mr. Bonar Law as by 
political friends of older standing was his unfailing con- 
stancy as a colleague. His devotion to Mr. Balfour was 
inspired or at least fortified by ties of personal attach- 
ment, whereas the steady support with which he sought 
to strengthen the new leadership—only qualified by a 
certain aloofness during its earlier and more violent 
paroxysms—must have been rooted in a profound sense 
of party loyalty. Thus, when Mr. Law was struggling 
in the morass of his food-tax inconsistencies a little while 
ago, the only friend left to him for a time seemed to be 
Mr. Lyttelton, who made it his business, day by day, to 
show himself by the side of his otherwise deserted and 
I note, by the way, that Mr. Bonar 
Law shares the general impression that Mr. Lyttelton 
left the Liberal Party on Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to 
Home Rule. 


isolated leader. 


He remained a Liberal for some years 
after that event, and I believe only ceased to be a member 
of the Eighty Club in 1894. 


Meranwuite, Lyttelton’s loss, following that of 
George Wyndham, not only deprives the Opposition of 
leaders but the balance 
down against the aristocratic section of the party. Of 
this side of official Toryism Mr. Balfour and Mr. Walter 
Long alone remain in the House of Commons. The 
gradual capture of the party by men of the type of Mr. 
Bonar Law and Mr. Smith is much criticised outside. 
But the same tendency is very noticeable, not only on 
the front bench, but on the back benches. The Caves, 
Cassels, and Amerys count for much more than the 
Wolmers, Wintertons, and Castlereaghs. The Cecils 
are, indeed, a clan apart. But with all their brilliance 
and force they have never had a following. 


two conspicuous weighs 
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Nor the least notable incident of the closing and 
rather stormy scene of the Welsh debate was a highly 
creditable piece of by-play, in which Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr. 
Behind those distinguished non-Church supporters of the 


Bonar Law were concerned. 
Church sat a close-packed crowd of ecclesiastical zealots, 
who, on hearing from Mr. Ellis Griffith the unlovable 
character recently given of his Nonconformist fellow- 
countrymen by the Bishop of St. Asaph, cheered the 
vituperative phrases—irreverence, dishonesty, immor- 
ality, corruption, and so forth—to the echo. As one 
epithet followed another, each applauded in turn with 
the energy of intolerance, Mr. Chamberlain wheeled 
round in his place, and held up an imploring hand—one 
might almost say, shook an admonitory fist—at the 
Methodist-baiters behind him, and then with a burning 
face turned to Mr. Bonar Law as if to seek sympathy 
I see that, 
according to some of the reports, Mr. Griffith, in acknow- 
attributed it to Mr. Law 


in what must have been a common ordeal. 


ledging this outburst of feeling 


Ss? 


himself. But although the latter made no disguise of 
his annoyance, the reference was primarily to Mr. 
Chamberlain, and it should be set down to his credit. 





Or the three Bills returned to the Lords this week 
under the Parliament Act, it is still possible that one 
may be passed with the consent of both Houses. I refer, 
of course, to the Scottish Temperance Bill, a measure 
which is accepted in principle by all parties, and which 
it would be absurd to delay for another year, merely 
because of differences on some detail or to gratify a 
feeling of personal pique in one quarter or another. 
Happily, there are signs of a desire to come to terms on 
the points in dispute, which, although narrow enough 
last year, are now narrower still. As for Home Rule 
and Welsh Disestablishment, the omens, I am afraid, 
point to the continuance of the struggle till it is ended 
next year by the enforcement of the Parliament Act in 
its full rigor. Possibly, however, we may hear more in 
the Lords’ debates next week of the interesting hint 
thrown out by Mr. Bonar Law the other night as to 
Ulster’s willingness to consider terms of settlement on the 
basis of her own exclusion—meaning, presumably, the 
exclusion of the four North-eastern counties. Although 
belated, the suggestion, like the form of Lord Lans- 
downe’s motion, marks a certain advance in Unionist 


opinion within the last few months. 


I norep a far more agitated atmosphere over the 
third reading of the Welsh Bill than over Home Rule. 
All through the debate on Disestablishment one could 
trace the working of a deep and unforced resentment 
which was almost entirely absent from the Irish dis- 
cussion. It is not dislike of Nationalism, but loyalty 
to Ulster, that makes the Tory Party an opponent of 
Home Rule. Meanwhile, it is interesting to watch the 
The 
Welsh are certainly the orators of the House. Roch and 
Llewellyn Williams were truly eloquent, while, spite of 
the staleness of the theme, the two Welsh Ministers, Mr. 


George and Mr. Ellis Griffith, held the House without 


development of Welsh Parliamentary speakers. 


| effort. 
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I suppose the decision to keep the Laureateship on 
its present conventional basis will hold, and that we shall 
have a good literary man’s poet—of the type of Mr. 
Bridges—in Mr. Austin’s place. Yet one cannot but 
feel sympathy with the idea of regarding the poetic gift 
as a larger function than the mere writing of verse 
implies. Personally I think “The Dynasts’’ to be the 
greatest poetic achievement in English letters since the 
publication—forty-five years ago—of “The Earthly 
Paradise.”’ But it is true of Mr. Hardy, as of George 
Meredith, that his whole literary conception is poetic, 
and that the author of “ The Return of the Native,’’ 
and ‘Jude the Obscure,’’ no less than the author of 
“ Richard Feverel,’’ belongs to the sphere in which the 
great poetic spirits sit, wearing their immortal wreath. 
What a pity, then, that our rulers cannot embrace these 
wider conceptions of what national literature means! 


Truty our Parliamentary standards are getting a 
little low. Here is Mr. Bonar Law, quite a “ literary 
gent,”’ quoting Scott for Poe, and talking of the immortal 
story of “ The Pit and the Pendulum ”’ as if it were the 
history of a man who found himself in an ordinary 
chamber, and saw the walls suddenly closing on him. 
I recommend Mr. Law to revive his memories of the 
bound man, the gnawing rats, the descending pendulum, 
the fiery walls, and the rescue. 

A Wavyraker. 


Life and Letters. 


THE JEW IN -BUSINESS. 

Ir one traces the development of business life, from the 
time when little local groups of farmers, herdsmen, and 
artisans bartered with one another their goods and 
services, to the great organised world-industry of to-day, 
what are the most noteworthy marks of change? The 
size, complexity, and ‘‘speculative’’ character of 
businesses, the importance of commerce and_ the 
expansion and organisation of markets, and, finally, the 
regulative function of that most impersonal and abstract 
of economic forces, money. Who, then, are the persons 
likely to exercise more and more a controlling part in 
such a process of development? Evidently those who 
possess the capacities for “ speculation,” “ organisation,” 
and ‘‘ abstraction,’’ and are led to apply them chiefly 
in the economic sphere. The people most richly endowed 
with these aptitudes and with the opportunities for using 
them are the Jews. Hence we shall expect to find that, 
in the moulding of modern forms of industrial and com- 
mercial capitalism, they have been chief agents, and that, 
as capitalism becomes more distinctively abstract or 
financial in its conduct, their power and wealth will grow. 
This power, indeed, is so obvious to-day, and its leading 
manifestations so provocative of interest, that an era of 
wild exaggeration has set in. Jewish machinations are 
detected or suspected everywhere, as Jesuit machinations 
were among our forefathers. 

This consideration gives a special value to the 
important historical and analytic study of Professor 





Sombart, “The Jews and Modern Capitalism,” a 
translation of which has just been published by 
Messrs. Fisher Unwin. Professor Sombart is too 


good an economist to under-rate the social value 
of the makers of modern capitalism, and his account of 
the special services which the Jews have rendered in 
that process is, upon the whole, clear and convincing. 
As soon as international trade and organised warfare 
required a large and mobile use of money, the Jews 
became recognised as a national utility, almost a 
necessity, and the ruling and mercantile classes contrived 


various devices for defying the popular feeling against | 





them, and for hoodwinking alien laws. The removal of 
the centre of economic life from Southern Europe, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, to Northern Europe, Holland, 
France, England, and North Germany, Dr. Sombart is 
disposed to explain largely by the expulsion of the 
Jews, who, as they moved northward, bore the seeds of 
capitalism and the spirit of business enterprise. For 
from the earliest times they set themselves to commercial 
enterprise and the manipulation of money, and obtained 
a supremacy over the lands from which precious metals 
could be drawn. They were among the earliest and 
keenest of colonial settlers, as the history of the West 
Indies and of North and South America well shows. 
During the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, when the modern States were a-building, it was 
the Jews who were most influential as army contractors 
and financiers to Courts and Governments. But it was 
the invention and application of the credit system in all 
its branches that has been their great exploit in modern 
history. Billsof Exchange, Securities, Bank-notes, Public 
Debt Bonds, private Mortgages, may not in all cases have 
originated among them. But they were foremost to grasp 
and utilise these forms of ‘‘impersonal’’ pecuniary 
relationship, while it was in their great centres of 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, and Frankfort, that the modern 
markets and methods of buying and selling securities first 
came into vogue. The great organisation of investment 
by company promotion, the chief economic event of the 
last century, was notoriously a Jewish achievement. In 
every country where industry and commerce are firmly 
set on this new basis of finance, the directing and con- 
trolling hand of Jews is kept upon the levers of business 
enterprise. Certain external or objective conditions which 
favored the success of the Jews are easily recognised. 
Widely dispersed over many lands, and yet kept in close 
co-operation by personal, racial, and commercial bonds, 
they were in the world of business what the Latin 
language was in the world of culture. The condition of 
semi-citizenship, accorded to them in most countries, 
enabled them to utilise all opportunities without being 
drawn into party factions. Their exclusion from political 
life left them with a disinterested attitude towards States 
and Governments, whose quarrels indeed were a chief 
source of profit. Deprived of the ability or desire to 
acquire ‘‘stakes’’ in the country, they put all their 
economic resources into the more mobile forms of money. 
As ‘‘money-lending’’ grew to novel shapes and 
magnificent importance with banking, bill-broking, 
insurance, and general finance, they had available funds 
for all these new enterprises. 

But by far the most interesting part of Professor 
Sombart’s book is concerned with the inner qualities or 
character which impelled the Jews along these economic 
paths. He finds four corner-stones of Jewish character, 
‘‘ intellectuality, teleology, energy, and mobility.’’ The 
Jew is pre-eminently a rationalist and a utilitarian. His 
intellectuality, though capable of disinterested occupa- 
tions, is mainly driven along lines of business achieve- 
ment. By describing Jews as “‘ teleologists,’’ the author 
signifies that they are dominated by clear and often dis- 
tant “ends’’ for which they plan, calculate, and 
sacrifice, to an extent rare in other peoples. Their 
earliest character, formed perhaps as nomadic tribes 
of herdsmen, fastened in their race habits of rest- 
less mobility, together with that instinct for profit- 
seeking which the herdsman discovers more readily than 
the cultivator of the soil. Everywhere and at all times 
those economic activities concerned with “ profit,” as 
distinguished from those which yield a material product 
of labor, attract the Jew. For profit-seeking yields most 
scope for economic intellectualism. It is more abstract 
and impersonal than industry. The trader, dealer, 
money-lender, takes a hand in many sorts of business, 
handling different forms of wealth or property for the 
gains that come, not from labor, but from bargaining. 
The elements of speculation, enterprise, and calculation 
are always present. Here is the value of being a member 
of a great international guild. ‘‘ The dealer must have 


a hundred eyes, a hundred ears, and a hundred feelers 
Here he may have to search out a 


in all directions. 
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needy nobleman, or a State bent on war, in order to 
offer them a loan at the psychological moment ; there to 
put his hand on a labor-group that is willing to work a 
few pence below the prevailing rate of wages, here he 
may have to form a right estimate of the chances that 
a new article is likely to have with the public; there to 
appraise the true effect of a political crisis on the Stock 
Exchange. In every case the trader expresses the result 
in terms of money.”’ 

For such work, Dr. Sombart holds, the Jews’ 
religion admirably fitted them. It was grounded in 
an intellectual and practical view of life, untinged by 
mysticism. Its conception of the relation of man towards 
the Deity was expressed in business terms. It was in 
essence ‘‘a contract between Jehovah and His chosen 
people, a contract with all its consequences and all its 
duties.’’ This view of divine book-keeping he illustrates 
by many curious citations, finding a definite theological 
root for the concept of ‘profit’? in the divine 
“‘account.’’ The theology, as he sees it, belongs to the 
logic of rationalisation or standardisation of life which 
finds fuller concrete expression in the Books of the Law, 
and in the eugenic and economic maxims and regulations 
they contain. The relation between Puritanism and 
modern business enterprise has been frequently observed. 
But Professor Sombart reminds us that Puritanism 7s 
Judaism pure and simple, the adoption of the Old 
Testament scale of values for life and conduct. All the 
qualities it yields for economic service, the moral 
sanctions and incentives to industry, thrift, sobriety, 
peace, reflectiveness, and provision, are pre-eminently 
Jewish qualities. Capitalism is applied Judaism, in 
which calculating, organising brains are laid out for far- 
off, steadily yet boldly conceived ends to be realised in 
money, the final abstraction of economic power. Religion 
and “‘ inbreeding ’’ he regards as ‘‘ the two iron hoops 
that bound the Jewish people, and kept them as one body 
through the centuries.’’ 

This treatment of Jewish life and character, 
exclusively concerned as it is with the business side of 
life, suffers, of course, the defects of its method. But 
as a serious sociological study of one of the most curious 
features of modern history, the economic power of 
a small, scattered, yet closely corporate international 
race, it will rightly command the attention of those who 
wish to understand the springs of modern polity. 





THE DECLINE OF PARLIAMENTARY ORATORY. 


THERE was a time when those whose amusement it was 
to consider and compare public reputations took a man’s 
position in the House of Commons as the chief standard. 
One critic had heard Pitt and Fox; another had talked 
with people who had heard Pitt and Fox; there were 
later generations that had only heard Canning. A few 
names like these became the index numbers of such con- 
versations, and on judging one man or another, the 
speaker thought only of the orator’s power over one 
particular audience. This is no longer the normal 
standard. Of the electors to-day, what tiny fraction 
ever reads a newspaper that gives a Parliamentary 
report? The entire halfpenny press has made up its 
mind that its readers would rather have the talk picked 
up in the Lobby, or an animated and highly colored 
version of the proceedings in Parliament, than the actual 
speech of the most distinguished statesman. We are far 
removed from the day when Wilkes replied to a friend, 
who advised him to stop speaking because nobody was 
listening, “Speak I must: for it has been printed 
in the newspapers this half-hour.’’ Politicians recognise 
this, too, and their most important speeches are made 
outside the House of Commons. It is not in Parliament 
that great policies are announced. We talk of the Albert 
Hall speech, or the Edinburgh policy; on one occasion 
the present Prime Minister made his first communication 
of a momentous decision to a deputation. Parliament 
deals with the situation that has been created by propa- 
ganda outside. Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget speeches at 
Westminster are comparatively tame reading, with very 

















little of the Limehouse fire, and when Mr. Chamberlain 
resigned to free himself for his Tariff Reform propaganda, 
he addressed himself to the country. It is significant that 
of the three speeches chosen by Mr. Herbert Paul to 
illustrate the oratory of statesmen still living, in his 
second volume of ‘‘ Famous Speeches,’’ one only was 
made in Parliament. A book recently published, com- 
piled with great industry (‘‘ A History of Oratory in 
Parliament from 1213 to 1913,” by Dr. Robert Craig. 
Heath, Cranton & Ouseley, Ltd.), aims at grouping 
English history round the great English orators. In spite 
of its title a large number of the most modern illustra- 
tions are drawn from other sources than Hansard. 

This is a natural development of democracy, and its 
beginnings were resented on that account by the friends of 
the old régime. Dundas made it a reproach against Fox 
during the debates on the Treason and Sedition Bills 
that “ from his earliest knowledge of him he had been a 
friend to the system of popular meetings, but he doubted 
much whether he had imbibed any good principle from 
that system, or established any good principle by it. He 
displayed the most extraordinary willingness to resort to 
them, so that it frequently happened that he was 
without the door of the House—attacking Ministers with 
invective and asperity one half the day, where they had 
no means of defending themselves, and, during the other 
half, combating them within these walls with the most 
determined inveteracy.’’ The Treason and Sedition Bills 
crushed popular meetings, but they were revived after 
Waterloo, and each of the great reforms of the next 
generation owed a great deal to the platform. Cobden 
thought on one occasion that in the agitation against the 
Corn Laws Parliament had been too much neglected. 
“ You speak with a loud voice when speaking on the floor 
of that House; you are heard all over the world, and if 
you have anything to say that hits hard, it is a very long 
whip, and reaches all over the kingdom.” That was true 
in 1845, but it is probably true of only one kind of speech 
in the House of Commons to-day—speeches on foreign 
policy. Mr. Gladstone’s oratorical crusades, as we learn 
from Lord Morley’s “Life,” were not to the taste of Queen 
Victoria. Gladstone, like Bright, was equally omnipotent 
on a platform or in the House of Commons, but 
there are not many speakers of whom this is true. 
Some orators who are happy with a great meeting 
which is sympathetic and anxious to hear them, taking 
fire from their audience, are not at their ease in the 
special atmosphere of the House of Commons. It used to 
be said that in this way men who were formidable outside 
found their real level—Wilkes, O’Connell, Cobbett ; 
an arrogant verdict, for it assumed that the art of mobilis- 
ing opinion en masse was worthless in comparison with 
the art of pleasing or interesting this select audience. 

The House of Commons has changed, too, as an 
audience. We all know the picture of Westminster in the 
eighteenth century, littered with orange-peel and sleeping 
Members, or the nickname Burke earned of the Dinner- 
bell because his fellow members thought him a bore. 
That must have been a trying audience to all except the 
men who made themselves its masters. But the modern 
House of Commons is trying in another way, for it is an 
audience that wants to speak and not to hear. Few 
spectacles are more pathetic than the appearance of 
the House of Commons at the close of a speech, the whole 
Chamber, except the privileged Front Benchers, rising 
like one man in the desperate competition for the 
Speaker’s eye. The remarkable anxiety of Members of 
Parliament te become Ministers may be due partly to the 
comfort and ease of speaking at an arranged time, with 
more or less certain prospect of an audience. In such an 
assembly, fine speaking is not encouraged, except in the 
few favored leaders ; forthe member is expected to address 
himself in a businesslike way to the facts of the question 
under discussion. When everybody wants to speak, the 
House will not endure the great speeches lasting, as Mr. 
Gladstone said of Palmerston’s speech on Don Pacifico, 
“from the dusk of one day to the dawn of the next,” 
which were once the great feature of the House of 
Commons. 

It is worth while to give two examples of 
Parliamentary speeches in their halcyon days, for each of 
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them illustrates the character as well as the style of the 


speaker. Both speeches were followed by divisions in 
which the speaker was in a minority. One is from 
Pitt’s peroration on the Slave Trade, in 1792, and the 
popular story is that it was the dawn breaking into the 
chamber that inspired his superb use of the lines in 
the Georgics. 


“If we listen to the voice of reason and duty, and pursue 
this night the line of conduct which they prescribe, some of us 
may live to see a reverse of that picture from which we now 
turn our eyes with shame and regret. We may live to behold 
the natives of Africa engaged in the calm occupations of 
industry, in the pursuits of a just and legitimate commerce. 
We may behold the beams of science and philosophy breaking 
in upon their land, which at eome happy period in still later 
times may blaze with full lustre: and joining their influence 
to that of pure religion, may illuminate and invigorate the 
most distant extremities of that immense continent. Then may 
we hope that even Africa, though last of all the quarters of 
the globe, shall enjoy at length in the evening of her days 
those blessings which have descended so plentifully upon us in 
a much earlier period of the world. Then also will Europe, 
participating in her improvement and prosperity, receive an 
ample recompense for the tardy kindness (if kindness it can be 
called) of no longer hindering that continent from extricating 
herself out of the darkness which in other more fortunate 
regions has been so much more speedily dispelled. 


“Nos primus equis oriens afflavit anhelis: 
llic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 


‘“‘Then, Sir, may be applied to Africa 
originally used indeed with a different view :— 


those words 


‘* Hie demum exactis eae 
Devenere locos letos, et amcena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatos: 
Largior hic ether campos, et lumine vestit 
Purpureo.” 


The other is from Fox’s speech on Parliamentary 
Reform in 1797 :— 


“Who that reads the history of the Persian War—what 
boy whose heart is warmed by the grand and sublime actions 
which the democratic spirit produced, does not find in this 
principle the key to all the wonders which were achieved at 
Thermopyle and elsewhere, and of which the recent and 
marvellous acts of the French people are pregnant examples? 
He sees that the principle of liberty alone could create the 
sublime and irresistible emotion: and it is in vain to deny, 
from the striking illustration that our own times have given, 
that the principle is eternal, and belongs to the heart of man. 
Shall we then refuse to take the benefit of this invigorating 
principle? Shall we refuse to take the benefit which the wisdom 
of our ancestors resolved that it should confer on the British 
constitution? With the knowledge that it can be reinfused into 
our system without violence, without disturbing any one of its 
parts, are we become so inert, so terrified, or so stupid as to 
hesitate for one hour to restore ourselves to the health which it 
would be sure to give? When we see the giant power it confers 
upon others, we ought not to withhold it from Great Britain. 
How long is it since we were told in this House that France 
was a blank in the map of Europe, and that she lay an easy 
prey to any Power that might be disposed to divide and plunder 
her? Yet we see that by the mere force and spirit of this 
principle France has brought all Europe at her feet. Without 
disguising the vices of France, without overlooking the horrors 
that have been committed and that have tarnished the glory 
of the Revolution, it cannot be denied that they have exemplified 
the doctrine that if you wish for power you must look to liberty. 
If there ever was a moment when this maxim ought to be dear 
to us it is the present. We have tried all other means: we 
have had to every stratagem that artifice, that 
influence, that cunning could suggest: we have addressed 
ourselves to all the base passions of the nation: we have 
addressed ourselves to pride, to avarice, to fear: we have 
awakened al] the interested emotions: we have employed every 
thing that flattery, everything that address, everything that 
privilege could effect: we have tried to terrify them into 
exertion, and all has been unequal to our emergency. Let us 
try them by the only means which experience demonstrates te 


recourse 


be invincible: let us address ourselves to their love: let us 
identify them with ourselves; let us make it their own cause 
as well as ours.” 


It is curious that Pitt is remembered everywhere by 
one of the very few speoches that he made outside the 
House of Commons. And the form in which that speech 
is always quoted is apparently wrong. Lord Rosebery 
gave the usual form in his “ Life of Pitt.”” “ England has 
saved herself by her exertions, and will, as I trust, save 
Europe by her example.” The new edition of Lord 
Acton’s letters contains the following passage on this 
quotation :—“ My own quarrel with Rosebery is for 
spoiling my favorite story. I very well remember 


Macaulay telling me Pitt’s last speech. He had it from 





Sturges Bourne, and was so much struck that he made 
him repeat the words. They were these: ‘England has 
saved herself by her own energy, and I hope that after 
having saved herself by her own energy she will save 
Europe by her example.’ Rosebery misses the resound- 
ing repetition which caught the ear of Macaulay. I 
suppose he takes it from his uncle, who had it from 
Macaulay, but without the point.” At the Congress of 
Vienna, when Pitt’s proud hope had been fulfilled, the 
Regent struck a medal with this inscription: “ Se ipsam 
virtute Europe exemplo.’’ It is the whole speech in 
sublime concentration. The word virtute corresponds with 
energy better than with exertions. 





THE 


Wuen Borrow, who “ was not born within her walls,’’ 
prayed for the prosperity of Norwich, and that the 
“ abomination of idolatry ’’ might never pollute her, he 
was not dreaming of the innocent idol-worship to which 
the ancient city has just succumbed. He was thinking of 
the Scarlet Woman, and would have had nothing to 
urge against the consecration of a temple in his own 
honor, with Mr. Birrell as its first priest. For our part, 
we do not grudge to Norwich the honor she has done 
herself. Was it not on some bookstall of Norwich that 
Borrow picked up the ‘‘ Lexicon Tetraglosson ’’? In her 
close and cloisters he wandered with that prudent 
mentor, the erul sacerdos, who first told him that he 
would be a great philologist. In her horse-fair, mar- 
velling at famous trotters and gallant stallions, he 
renewed his boy’s blood-brotherhood with Jasper 
Petulengro and his gipsy tribe. Here, too, it was that 
the law failed to mew him up, to bind him over, to docket 
him. He owed much to Norwich; she could not keep 
him. Some men must thank the city that gave them a 
home. Borrow’s debt was to the place that sent him 
wandering. For our part, we find the monument and 
the museum incongruous, only because it is a sort of 
sacrilege to imprison the memory of the scholar-gypsy 
beneath a roof and within a city’s walls. Borrow, if he 
must have a monument, should resemble the Pharoahs, 
whose pyramids were tents of stone. We should be hard 
put to it where to locate it. Ireland might claim it, or 
Wales, or Spain, and it should stand like a Druid’s stone 
upon a lonely heath, its altar the ashes of a wanderer’s 
fire. 

Mr. Birrell affected a humorous surprise that “ The 
Bible in Spain ’’ should still be, what it was in his life- 
time, the most popular of Borrow’s books. Mr. Birrell, 
we think, is old enough to know the reason. “ The Bible 
in Spain ’’ was a Sunday book. It stood on the same 
shelf with Fox’s “ Martyrs’’ and “ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’’ and it was like all the sacred classics, a permitted 
adventure, a sanctioned profanity. That library was a 
Gothic cathedral ; we loved it for its gargoyles. Sunday 
was tolerable in the severest home when you might 
wander from the contemplation of racks and hooded 
inquisitors, to listen in the gathering darkness for the 
strepitation of Apollyon’s wings, and end the day in the 
prison of Madrid or in running before a fresh breeze 
from Gibraltar to Tangier. To the youth of to-day the 
Sunday book is an unknown joy, and boys and girls 
wandering unleashed over all the unchartered delights of 
the library, will think no longer of ‘‘ The Bible in Spain’”’ 
as the glorious alternative to the “ Pious Deaths of Many 
Godly Children.’’ Borrow, by the brilliant subterfuge 
of that title, enrolled his book, if not among the con- 
solations of religion, at least among its alleviations. It 
is doubtful whether his reputation has anything to lose 
by the decay of that gratitude with which the imprisoned 
imagination of the British nation regarded him. “The 
Bible in Spain ’’ has become for us to-day neither more 
nor less than “ Eothen,”’ or “ The Sentimental Journey,”’ 
a book of travels which in its own wayward manner is 
immortal literature, and differs from these two chiefly’ 
by its total freedom from affectations and refinements. 
Whether it will survive the disappearance of the Sunday 
shelf is a nicer question. Fox is dead and forgotten, 
with all the hatreds that he strove to keep alive. If 
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Borrow’s most famous book lives persistently through the 
future, it will owe its survival in no small measure to 
the greater merits of “ Lavengro.”” In the rambling 
delights of its interminable variety the real Borrow walks 
abroad for us. It is the whole man, where the other is 
but an episode in a career. It is the distilled spirit of a 
life, where the other is but the vintage of a season. 
_ It is not easy to appraise ‘‘ Lavengro,’’ because it is 
impossible to class it. There is no book like it, unless 
it be the other works of Borrow. It is worth all of them 
together, and it is its originality which gives it its lonely 
place in the literature of its age. In that self-conscious, 
introspective age, it stands alone by the strange com- 
bination of its vivid personality with its defiant 
externality. It is something of a joke that Borrow 
should have designed in the form of the autobiography, 
or as his contemporaries would have styled it, of ‘‘ con- 
fessions,’’ the most alluring portrait gallery in which a 
master ever invited us to walk. There is only one 
famous book with which one is ever tempted to compare 
it. It recalls at moments the adventurous memoirs of 
Benvenuto Cellini. There is the same restless spirit of 
movement, the same resolve to extort the utmost from 
life, the same contempt for all the common standards of 
success, if experience can but be made to yield its fruits, 
the same directness and simplicity in the telling of a 
story. Borrow’s delight in a fight is unlike Cellini’s, 
because it is disinterested, and knew nothing of vindictive 
passion, but across the difference between the Italian 
of the Renaissance and the Victorian Englishman there 
is the same joyous vitality, which is assertive and 
pugnacious, because it is young and strong. But if 
Cellini wrote his book because he was absorbingly 
interested in himself, Borrow’s vitality is rather expan- 
sive and acquisitive. He was himself precisely in the 
power of attraction, which he exerted for all the odd 
characters whom he caused to stroll in an unregimented 
procession before us, like wayfarers upon a highway. 
He must have exerted upon human beings something of 
the same mesmeric fascination that he loved to use upon 
horses and snakes. From Irish Murtagh to the 
Armenian and the apple-woman, his characters are all 
wild creatures, whom he has somehow called from their 
lairs and their deserts until they whinny in his stable, 
or coil in his breast. One can never think of 
** Lavengro’’ as a novel. His characters are not his 
creations; they are his confidants. We know as each 
odd figure crosses his road, challenging, hiding, cheating, 
or dodging, that before we have turned many pages, 
they will have told him their whole life-story. He 
is the ideal traveller, who knows that he will see 
nothing in his wanderings so curious as his fellows 
on the road. We care not how far he ranges or how 
close he bides to home. He will find adventures under 
the windows of his father’s barracks, or in the lanes 
around an English town, more thrilling than anything 
which he experienced in Spain. 

Adventures are not a matter of chance. They do 
not happen. They are the inevitable response which a 
vivid personality evokes from its fellows. The average 
man can go in and out among his kind without ever 
striking from those he encounters the flash of a self- 
revelation which will make so much as an anecdote. 
There are others who can hardly stroll through a sub- 
urban street or enter an omnibus without stimulating 
from someone whom they encounter a vivid expression 
of himself. That was Borrow’s genius as a man. His 
talent as a writer was a creative fidelity. There are 
dreary critics who have objected that his characters do 
not talk like common men. The criticism has just that 
element of truth which makes it a eulogy. Borrow’s 
rustics and gypsies and unlettered women do not talk 
like common people because he had the gift of rousing 
them to an exceptional and energetic self-expression. 
To talk with him, one feels, was for all of them a supreme 
opportunity, and there is in their diction and their turns 
of phrase a heightening, a consciousness, which betrays 
their spiritual excitement. Turn to the few pages in 
which the Irish lad, Murtagh, describes the habitual bore- 
dom of his existence. One seems to be listening to “ The 
Playboy of the Western World.” The same idioms, 





the same poetic handling of words and sentences is there, 
and Borrow seized it and retained it in his memory, 
because he was that rare linguist who loves language as 
the expression of personality. We do not know how 
gypsies talk. But after that triumphant demonstration 
of Borrow’s power to seize the spirit of Irish utterance, 
we do not doubt that he knew how to interpret his 
beloved Romany chals. It is this gift of interpreta- 
tion which is his immortal contribution to literature. 
We do not for our part rate very highly his power of 
narrative. The famous fight in ‘‘ Lavengro’’ is a tame 
thing when one compares it with the duel in “ Vittoria.” 
His mind was fertile only when it explored. It made its 
own Saharas, and never lacked a North Pole. He scaled 
a language as mountaineers will climb an Alp. He 
evoked the shy mystery of a literary hermit or a highway 
tramp, as other men force a road into Thibet or journey 
to Mecca. In his moments of boredom he declined an 
Armenian noun. 





THE QUALITY OF CURRENT FICTION. 


THE two thousand British writers of fiction competing 
for fame and fortune are annually recruited by some 
hundreds of new comers, who more than fill up gaps in 
the ranks. Perhaps one in twenty of the novels published 
every year has a claim to serious consideration ; but, un- 
fortunately, works of fine reticence and quality are apt to 
be smothered and lost sight of in the popular stream. 
The critic, trying to survey the ground, is reminded of 
a pattern English landscape, intersected by numerous 
small fields and hedgerows. The cautious individualism 
of the English mind, temperamentally conservative, 
restricted by the barriers of class, while indicating this or 
that growing change in social outlook, seems to restrain 
our novelists from recognising or analysing ‘‘ move- 
ments,’’ or even from fertilising the public mind by the 
ventilation of new ideas. Mr. Wells is almost the only 
novelist. we possess who dares to generalise boldly and 
examine the meaning of modern problems in Society’s life. 
He breaks through the hedges and ditches of conventional 
beliefs and assumptions, and contrives to exhibit his 
characters as typical products bred by their environment, 
and his last novel, ‘‘ Marriage,’’ offers a fine stretch of 
pasture for middle-class browsing. But one longs for a 
novelist to arise with the breadth of national and 
intellectual horizons of M. Romain Rolland’s ‘‘ Jean 
Christophe.” The fact is that the Englishman’s practical 
genius for compromising, and his habit of doing things 
and not thinking about them, veils fundamental 
issues. Like coalminers, each novelist works valiantly 
with his own pick and shovel in a circumscribed 
area, but nobody to-day possesses even Thackeray’s 
grasp and reach for depicting the life of a great 
section of the mine. Mr. Arnold Bennett, by 
seizing the significance of the rise of the manu- 
facturing moneyed class by two generations’ “ luck 
or cunning,’’ is perhaps the only novelist who has got 
depth of national background into his pictures. And 
leaving provincial life aside, the matter of social origins, 
which is made so profoundly interesting by the French 
realists, from Balzac to Maupassant, becomes yearly more 
confusing in our society, where the upper class marries 
for money and the professional man is the son of the 
thriving tradesman. Money and appearances, plus a 
little polite education, make ‘‘a gentleman’’ to-day, 
and the extraordinary variety of types and the diversity 
of family history might embarrass a Balzac, and reduce 
an Anthony Trollope to a sense of inadequacy in deter- 
mining what figures are really representative of their 
class, and typical of social currents. 

So it comes about that our novelists less and less 
see the wood for the trees, and that they tend more and 
more to paint aspects of the small field before them, and 
not the features of the landscape. We have increasing 
conflicts between capital and industry, but no writer (if 
we except Mr. Galsworthy in ‘‘Strife’’) draws a typical 
picture of the relations between the capitalist and the 
factory hands, far less of the industrial system as it 
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moulds the town dweller. We have ‘‘a woman move- 
ment,’’ but scarcely a writer who has dissected the 
dislocation implicit in the ‘‘ independent woman’s’’ life. 
Something in our misty atmosphere, opposed to the clear 
air of Paris, tends to blur the mental outlines and con- 
fuse the spiritual contours: our materialism is veiled by 
our idealism, our “‘ seriousness’’ is affronted by sharp 
wit or true profundity. Mr. W. L. George, in ‘‘ The 
City of Light,’’ can draw sharply and clearly the features 
of the French dot system, but we very much doubt 
whether he could disentangle, in a companion picture, 
the skein of mental evasions of an English Mrs. Grundy. 
For incisive justness of insight, Miss Amber Reeves’s 
mordant sketch, ‘‘ The Reward of Virtue,’’ of the mating 
of a middle-class girl with a typically mediocre and 
featureless ‘‘ City man ’’ must be singled out for special 
praise, and equally clever in its feminine wit was Mrs. 
Leverson’s handling, in ‘‘ Tenterhooks,’’ of a merciless 
portrait of masculine fatuity. The Baroness von Hutten 
in ‘‘ Mrs. Drummond’s Vocation ’’ contrived with great 
dexterity to limn those volatile inclinations of ‘‘ the 
eternal feminine,’’ without incurring the wrathful stare 
of the British matron. In ‘‘ Dying Fires,’’ Mr. Allan 
Monkhouse dissected with unflinching exactitude a 
situation of domestic tragi-comedy. His ironical 
mining and counter-mining opened a breach in the 
great fortress of the life conventional, and, as such, his 
story is a useful corrective to Miss 8. Macnaughton’s 
charming ‘‘ Four Chimneys,”’ a typical idyll of English 
country life, where both hero and heroine sacrifice love 
to the exigencies of family duty. One may hope that 
one of the ablest of our women authors, Miss Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick, whose striking novel “Tante”’ 
showed a marked advance in emotional depth, may shed 
the last remnants of her idealistic tendency, and give free 
rein to her psychological powers. Her stories in ‘‘ The 
Nest ’’ contained some delicious satire on her sex. Miss 
Sinclair, in ‘‘ The Combined Maze,’’ demonstrated that 
she has shaken off her slight, besetting obsession con- 
cerning the supremacy of the literary life; no one, in 
fact, is better fitted than she to hold up the unflattering 
glass to the little céteries in Chelsea and Kensington, 
where lions and minor poets and journalists foregather 
over the teacups. As to social pictures which open up 
new vistas, or focus modern people at new angles, in 
default of a new novel by Mr. Galsworthy, we may 
mention Mr. Charles Marriott, whose refined heroes’ eyes 
are always fixed on mental horizons invisible to the 
Philistine. His story, “ The Catfish,’’ was perhaps a 
trifle fine-spun in its analysis of the influences that deter- 
mine the course of a man’s life, but we always look to 
Mr. Marriott for the stimulus of novel trains of thought. 
Mr. J. D. Beresford, in “ A Candidate for Truth,’’ stood 
on the firm ground of fact, and his mordant etching of 
the Hon. and Rev. Cecil Barker was a noteworthy 
addition to the clerical portrait gallery. In his last 
story, ‘‘ The Goslings,’’ the author has taken a blank 
leaf from Mr. Wells’s book, but he inscribes it with 
picturesque characters of his own imaginative devising. 
Mr. Gilbert Cannan, whose “‘ Little Brother’’ was too 
formless to convince as art, has found himself in ‘‘ Round 
the Corner,’’ a very clever indictment of the social 
muddle that Victorian optimism and self-righteousness 
have bequeathed to our generation. Mr. J. P. Cameron 
Wilson, a newcomer, has showed courage and insight in 
his novel of East-end life, ‘‘ The Friendly Enemy.”’ 
Though Mr. Edwin Pugh and others have blazed inter- 
crossing trails in the industrial jungle, we really know 
very little about vast, unexplored tracts, and the morals 
and manners of its inhabitants. The working-class 
democracy is still without any spokesman of real talent 
in fiction, though Mr. Stephen Reynolds, in “ How 
’Twas,’’ continues his realistic sketches of his fishermen 
friends on the South Devon coast, and Mr. Pett Ridge 
is indefatigable in chronicling the humorous energies 
of lower middle-class urban types. Mr. J. E. Patterson, 
in his vigorous, rather crude style, has enlightened us 
about the atmosphere of Essex shore life and of the 
Grimsby trawlers, but in ‘‘The Story of Stephen 
Compton’”’ he has failed to stick to his last. In 





“ Sincerity’? Mr. Warwick Deeping has dealt conscien- 
tiously with some typical figures in the struggle for social 
reform in a provincial centre, but more breadth of scale 
is demanded for the portrayal of conflicting class interests 
in the social drama. Nor does ‘‘ Where Are You Going 
To?’’ do justice to the brilliant talent of Miss Elizabeth 
Robins, whose temptation has always been to paint in 
her picturesque, striking scenes with journalistic bitumen. 

“ Mark Rutherford’s’’ lamented death brings home 
to us how rarely any of our novelists treat with 
distinction or spiritual sincerity the life of religious 
emotion. His only successor of talent would appear to 
be Mrs. Gertrude Bone, whose homely canvas in 
‘* Women of the Country ’’ and ‘‘ Children’s Children,”’ 
though narrow in scope, is finished with exquisite 
precision. The novel ‘‘ of local color’’ is apparently 
moribund, though Mr. Eden Phillpotts, true to his pro- 
gramme, has lately put forth his twentieth volume, 
which is one of the best of his delineations of the Dart- 
moor people. Mr Maurice Hewlett’s last essay in the 
Meredithian manner, ‘‘ Mrs. Lancelot,’’ though clever in 
its profiles and silhouettes of aristocratic manners in the 
days of the Great Reform Bill, carried his style of 
perfervid affectations to a perilous pitch. The novel of 
delight in nature has been developed in the direction of 
fantasy by Mr. Algernon Blackwood, whose blending of 
the natural and supernatural in “ Jimbo” and “ The Cen- 
taur’’ is highly original, but the author is perhaps too 
prone to sacrifice poetical simplicity to our public’s desire 
for ‘‘ something to happen.’’ Romance loses by the death 
of Richard Middleton a talent no less poetical in its power 
over dream moods, and perhaps more artistic in its 
restraint and balance, than is Mr. Blackwood’s. But in 
point of imaginative alchemy, in its transfusion of the 
elements of humor, satire, allegory, and realism, into 
a charming amalgam of poetry and prose, Mr. James 
Stephens’s “The Crock of Gold’’ must-be accorded 
precedence. 

Turning to the psychological novel, Mr. Joseph 
Conrad, in “ ’Twixt Land and Sea,’’ has shown yet again 
he is a past master in creating magical effects of tragic 
and sombre beauty out of daily life’s most ordinary 
mirage. He has the secret of the great Russian novelists’ 
high poetic realism, and nobody can approach him in 
weaving the warp of reality with the woof of romance. 
It is disappointing that Mr. Perceval Gibbon should not 
have followed up his ‘‘ Margaret Harding ’’ by another 
convincing study of the relations of the black man and 
the white in the Dark Continent; his “ Adventures of 
Miss Gregory ’’ is too obviously a concession to the taste 
of magazine readers. Among recruits to the small band of 
story-tellers of native life overseas, we may single out 
Mr. Leonard Wolf’s ‘‘ The Village in the Jungle’”’ for 
its touching record of struggle of a simple folk against 
the forces of nature. Sir Hugh Clifford, and a new- 
comer, Mrs. Bridget Maclagan, must be mentioned for 
the truthfulness of their descriptions of the East. Of 
special brilliancy and charm was Mr. H. De Vere Stack- 
poole’s story of ancient Athenian life, ‘‘ The Street of 
the Flute Player,’’ though the historical novel seems 
doomed to languish, despite a charming story of Eliza- 
bethan Ireland, ‘‘ The Wooing of Estercel’’ by Mr. 
Ernest Rhys, and Miss Marjorie Bowen’s sustained 
efforts in her series of romances of the Dutch Republic. 

But to return to exponents of the psychological novel 
proper, Mr. Oliver Onions must be named as standing 
by himself in his dissection of a criminal’s motives and 
self-exculpation, working under the strain and pressure 
of defensive vigilance. His ‘‘ The Debit Account’’ was 
artistically an advance upon ‘‘In Accordance with the 
Evidence,’’ and ‘‘ The Story of Louie’’ is also clever, 
though over-detailed. Another psychological novel 
of much ability with a philosophic trend is ‘‘ James 
Hurd’? by Mr. Prowse, whose subtle probing of 
the moral problem of euthanasia shows the influence 
of Mr. Henry James. Miss Ethel Sidgwick’s 
“ Succession”’ continues her absorbing microscopic 


analysis of the family history of a youthful French 
musical genius ; and excellent work by Mr. Frank Harris, 
Miss Sheila Kaye Smith, Mr. Compton Mackenzie, Mr. 
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Marmaduke Pickthall, Miss Violet Hunt, Mr. Grant 
Richards, Mrs. Henry Dudeney, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
Miss M. P. Willcocks, Miss Letts, Mr. Richard Curle, 
Mr. H. A. Vachell, Mr. W. P. Maxwell, Mr. A. H. 
Holmes, “George A. Birmingham,’’ and Mr. Maurice 
Drake must also be chronicled. Of the new original 
forces, Mr. H. D. Lawrence, whose “Sons and 
Lovers ’’ we review in another column, would appear to 
be the most considerable. One surmises that the younger 
generation, while growing impatient of the close and 
scrupulous observation of life that is the basis of the 
realistic novel, does not yet see its way back to romance, 
and Mr. Hugh Walpole’s ‘‘ Fortitude’’ illustrates its 
difficulty. 





Short Studies. 


MONEY. 
A Sxetcu in One Act. 
CHARACTERS. 
Four Sisters. 
SII. encrcccssaviniansistntithinaveniasenventes Aged about 20. 
PN iLike ehonandianeirrcerdeniesesdaeesiawinn Aged about 19. 
EE shdesanmunanskeassneuiautieiunncinnnenbiiaes Aged about 18. 
ee An elder sister, in love, and engaged. 


Scene: The Kitchen. 


A big stove faces one along the back wall, saucepans and 
trays above it, common bracket lamps each side. There 
as a dresser to the left of it, wooden table right, and 
window open on to a garden full of dark trees, sloping 
down as though to the heart of a deep wood. It isa 
big, open window, occupying all that end of the kitchen. 


A red-tiled scullery may be seen opposite, on the left, | 


with a sink, and piled-up china. There is rather 
seedy-looking lamplight in the kitchen ; bright moon- 
light in the garden. 

Aprit,.a tall, blooming looking girl, with bright cheeks 
and glossy hair, is bending over the stove. She ws in 
evening dress, and wears flowers—(and a blue apron). 

Sitvia is smaller, with dark curly hair twisted up on 
her neck. She is also in evening dress, something smart 
and simple, that she has made herself. 


Strvia. (from her place at the sink) Is there any 
soup left? 

Aprit. Not a drop 

Stirvia. Then what shall I give the cat? 

Aprit. Oh, the cat must live on love—like 
Rosalys! 

Sirvia. But she had her share of soup all right! 

ApriL. Lovers always do. And the cat is 
licking the soup tureen. 

Srtvia. . There’s one thing, when I’m 
married, I’ll never wash greasy soup tureens. 

Aprit. When J’m married, I won’t wash up at all. 
I’ve thought it all out ; I make up my menu for the week 
while I’m lying in bed — 

Sinvia. Well, I don’t want to hear your 
beastly menu ; you’ve got to get married first 
How do girls marry? (Advancing to the kitchen.) 

Apri. Oh, I don’t know A man gets 
struck—and then it’s done! There’s no other way. 

Sirvia. But look at all the men who have been 
** struck ’’ with you? There was Pobbles used to 
motor down, dances, dinners, that exciting moment in 
the dining-room—and now he’s gone big game shooting ! 

And there was Lancelot, he got frightened ; and 
Tommy, his mother took him away; and Mr. 

Aprit. Oh, shut up! Don’t I know it? 

Srrvia. Well? And what’s the reason? 

Aprit. We've got no money. 

Sirvia. Money! (The cup smashes in her hands.) 

Apri. (callously to the broken bits) Now that really 
did ‘‘ come to pieces in your ’ands.”’ One of 
father’s best ones? 

















Smvia. The last. If I had money, I’d smash every 
cup in the house, just for the pleasure of seeing them go. 


(The saucer slips.) 


Aprit. I wonder if servants feel like that? Perhaps 
Mrs. Jones did, when she broke the cut-glass jug. They 
always choose the most expensive. 

Sirvia. Money! There’s our mother in 
evening dress in the drawing-room—and only one lamp, 
and that with a cracked chimney! There’s father— 
going bald, trying to work out a five-pound competition 
in “ The Express”! There’s Rosalys, trying to make her 
own trousseau ! Where’s Anthea? 

Aprit. Mooning out of some window. And there’s 
Baby, who lends me a shilling, and wants a penny 
interest ! Here is Anthea. 


ANTHEA comes into the scullery by the back door, and 
through to the kitchen. She wears a white blouse, tweed 
skirt, and stout boots, and looks as though she had come 
from lying on the heather in the woods. Her face is 
an interesting, decided one; her hair has not been 
touched since it was done up anyhow in the morning. 
A pencil dangles on a bit of string out of her pocket. 

AntTHEA. Hullo! What time is it? 

Aprit. Anywhere about two hours later than you 
think it is. Bring those tumblers from the 
scullery. I suppose you call this the key to the 
“ servant problem ’’! 

ANTHEA. Perhaps it’s the key to the kingdom of 
self-respect. I cleaned my own boots this morning. You 
know our social life is built upon the servants; until a 
month ago this house was resting on them! 

Aprit. Well—it hasn’t fallen! 

ANTHEA. (drawing out a chair) No; that’s what 
we're learning. I think we had become too expensive, 
April; this is simpler, it’s useful. 

Sirvia. (in the doorway) Wholesome, you mean—one 
is so tired at bed-time, that—— 

ANTHEA. (covering her face) That no thoughts 

come! 

Sirvia. And so we get back to being primitive 
women—with no thoughts! 

Aprit. That’s all a lot of words 

Sirvia. I hate that ‘‘ woman” should be the 
servant. 

Aprit. Why? You wouldn’t have the men wash 
up? | 

AnTHEA. But, Silvia, being the servant makes you 
independent, because in a sense—then everything 
depends on you. It’s a question of how much time it 
takes up. ; 

Aprit. All our lives. 

AntHEea. Oh, no! I’m looking forward 

Sirvia. And so am I! . Some day 
How much do you think liberty costs? 

AnTHEA. You mean just to stand on your own feet. 

Tramp off—as I should love to do. 

Aprit. How much does it cost to be a wife? 
That’s what Rosalys thinks of all day long, when she 
sits like that and stares at the fire. (7’o Anrnea.) You 
thought she was thinking of him? Well, that ¢s him. 
And he’s smoking an empty pipe somewhere, calculating 
the cost of her! 

AnTHEA. It’s a false standard. Your carpets and 
curtains against your rights as a woman. 

Strvia. (going to the sink ; raising her voice) Your 
rights—as a woman, against your worth—as a business 
partner ! 

AntHEA. And is that why all the girls round here 
don’t marry? What does it mean? What is it leading 
to? ; 

Sirvia. (flying into a tired rage) There’s not 
enough soap to wash up with. And my feet are so tired. 
And I don’t care a 

AntHEa. Why! It will be too expensive to be 
mothers soon. 

Aprit. (with a little movement of pain) What's the 














sense of saying it? Jife’s too expensive . . . If I 
had a hundred pounds 
ANTHEA. leupetie short ;—in a hushed voice) 





We’re doing it again 
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What? 
Talking about money. 


APRIL. 
ANTHEA. 


They gather round her curiously, as solemn as She— 
Apri drawing the chair up to the stove, Strvia sitting 
on the fender. 


AntHra. Do you know, when I came in from the 
garden just now, I looked through the windows. 
Rosalys was sitting—counting on her fingers—frowning ; 
mother was frowning; father was frowning: they all 
had the same face When I asked them, they 
said I’d never guess! They were ‘‘ thinking about 
money ’’! Do you suppose that in every house 

APRIL. (in awhisper) Do they all begin to shout? 

(After a moment’s' silence—ANTHEA breaking 
away, walking up and down.) Money .. . it’s 
detestable Let’s make some money ? 





Sirvia. You’ve got your writing? 
AnTHEA. One sketch taken a year ago, not paid 

for yet! I meant a new way. 

(They brighten a little.) 
APRIL. (sitting on the kitchen table, polishing some 
spoons) Blanche came round to go for a walk this after- 
noon; we talked all the time about “how to make 


money.’’ She says ‘‘ Manicuring ’’—but I’m afraid it 
can’t be proper, for when I mentioned it to Aunty, she 
said: ‘‘Oh! Manicuring!’’—in that tone of voice— 
(Shocked propriety..—and rolled her eyes like this— 
(Virtuous indignation.) But Blanche had such 
a lovely scheme. We were to get a room in a fashionable 
part of London, all done up in old oak; and we were 
going to wear little pale-mauve frocks, with tiny, spotted 
muslin aprons, and the sweetest little caps! 
should make rps of money ! Think of all the 
men who would come! 

Sinvia. Or have a second-hand clothes place ; do old 
things up at a profit 





Aprit. Yes! Yes! And tea rooms attached— 
And wear little 

Srrv1a. No, I don’t think the tea rooms would do. 

Aprit. No—people might recognise each other! 

AntTHEA. (who has been looking at Apri) Why the 
‘‘ muslin aprons ’’ ? 

APRIL. (turning away) You don’t think I 


want money, do you? . But I must have money! 
Don’t you know how gloriously I could spend ? 


Sirvia. Listen—you made a hat out of an old 
blouse yesterday. Advertise that you will renovate 
hats —— 

Aprit. (laughing again) And get an awful 


mustard-colored thing with a blue geranium in it, sent 
—like the hat Aunt Gillian gives us once a year! 

Sirvia. (bending over some writing) My mind is 
made up. I shall advertise. I’ve been writing 
the advertisement—to make blouses at ls. 6d. I could 
get two done a day; fourteen in a week, that would be 
20s. I should put 15s. in the bank, and have 5s. to begin 
and enjoy life on. 


ANTHEA. Looking at us, people would 
never guess. . . 
Arrit. Oh, yes, they would! People who know 


anything about clothes! Look at my dress— 
(Pulling off the apron.) 

AnTHEA. It’s very pretty. 

Aprit. A worn-out dance frock, done up for home 
wear—three years old! All this part is unfashionable. 
And that isn’t a proper corsage flower, it came off a hat ; 
and the bit of stuff in my hair was the trimming on the 
neck of another frock. My shoes are painted with 
Chinese white. Silvia tried to black hers with ink, only 
they came out blue!’ Silvia! (Going off into fits of 
laughter.) Well, if you could undress Silvia ! 

Sirvia. Shut up! I can’t help it! 

Apri. We can’t help it! (Zo Antuea.) You 
can’t help having to wear cousin Harriet’s cast-off clothes 
—but anybody would know! Anthea, make 





some money, just for us to have new clothes from top to 
toe, for once—while we’ re young. 

ANTHEA 
appearances ? 


I often “‘wonder—why keep up 





Aprit. Great Scott! And look like you do! 
We should never get married. 

ANTHEA. (softly) Married! 

ApriL. (clasping her hands over her chest, speaking 
more softly) . . I sometimes think, that—that— 
if I don’t marry—lI shall wither up, and drop ; like those 
poor roses that die in the bud. And if I married 

ANTHEA. You'd be a splendid, blooming—peony ! 

Aprit. I feel it’s in me 

AntTuaEA. You'd be like ripe cornfields! 

Aprit. (softly) I’d be a—mother. 

AntTHEA. Now, why didn’t that Mr 

Sirvia. (sharply) Money! 











(A pause.) 


APRIL. (springing up) I haven’t got a penny in 
the world, oh, dear! And my young man, he hasn’t got 
a penny— 


Do you think we’ll ever marry— 
Will the ceremony tarry ?— 
The Scullery Operatic Society. Every Night, eight 
o’clock. Take your seats, take your 2 ell came 
Sirvia. Now why don’ t you 








Apri. Yes! Why don’t you ? 

Sinvia. Write a comic song! You’d make 
a fortune. 

ANTHEA. (disgusted) Oh! 

APRIL. And be famous. Like the man 
who wrote: (singing) “Put on your Ta-tars, little 
girlie! ”’ Offer your idea to some big man, and 


claim, well, perhaps a hundred pounds for every thousand 
he makes. 

Strvia. (to the tune of “Wrap me up in my tar- 
paulin jacket’’) I want an idea to make money ! 

AntHEA. That’s it! That song, properly exploited, 
would go all over London in half-an-hour! It just voices 
the cry in every man’s heart. 

Strvia. Can’t you see them running up and down 
the Tube steps to it—(humming it) 

Aprit. And you must make up something shock- 
ing, or men won’t go to it in London—(holding up a big 
table-spoon.) Oh, spooniooni-o! The Spoon Quad- 
rille—A set of chorus girls dressed as spoons. 





Sirvia draws out an old chair, with no back to it, and 
sits in front of the fire. ANTHEA comes on the edge 
of the same chair, pressing her cheek to Strvia’s—both 
staring at the garden. Aprit is kneeling by the window. 


ANTHEA. If you had a whole, new, golden 
pound—what would you buy with it first? _ 

Aprit. Horn buckles for my hair! Sort of round 
rings you pass your hair through, gives a “smart” look 
you can’t get any other way. 

Smvia. The first sixpence of it?—Nut milk 
chocolate ! Then a hat for my new feather 





(There is a sound. They all sit still.) 


It’s only mother—taking some coal off the fire! 
AnTHEA. Money! Money! (Shaking her fist.) 
Aprit. Do you suppose—if I stayed here, like the 
old Yogis, and said: “ Money, money, money, money, 
money ’’—for a year—it would come? 


Att Taree. (in low tones gradually swelling) 
Money! Money! Money! Money! Money! Money! 
Money! 

Antuea. I can see the glitter of gold. be 

Sirvia. I can hear the rattle and chink of coins! 

Aprit. Money, money, money— 

ANTHEA. (pointing out of the window) . . . Up 


through the woods, from the heart of the world. 

APRIL. Money, money . 

AnTHEA. Out from the banks, ‘and the pockets of 
men— 

Siutvia and Aprit. Money! Money! 

Att TurReE. (stretching their arms out, with their 
hands open, as though to catch the moonlight in them) 

: Coming to us, creeping and crawling, and gliding, 

and glistening; slipping, sliding—Money! Money! 
Coming to us, out of their pockets—up through the 
moonlight—there i in the moonlight! Money! Money! 
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ANTHEA. 
hidden— 

From under the earth and over the sea, 

From those who have it, to those who have not— 


From the end of the world where it lies 


Money! Money! 

Aprit. Coming to us—we are calling it; calling— 
calling— 

Att ToceTHer. Money, money, money, money, 
money ! 

Aprit. I can hear the crisp rustle of notes, in the 
trees ! 

AntHEA. I can see—a river of gold! And half 


the world drowned in it! 


| 
| 
| 


APRIL. (in an ecstasy) I shall marry! 
(More softly.) Money! Money! Money! Money! 
Money ! 

There is a bang at the back door. They all jump. At the | 


same moment Rosatys comes from a side door leading | 


to the hall. She is tall, and paler than the others ; 
in evening dress, with some plain sewing hanging over 
her arm; she runs past them to the back door, and 
comes back hugging a letter to her breast. 


Rosatys. What have you been talking about? It 
sounded—like water dripping! Or a storm in the trees! 

Aprit. Money. 

Rosatys. How disgusting of you. As if there were 
nothing else that mattered! Money can’t give love! Or 





happiness ! It’s nothing but an odious 
AntTHEA. (suffering a revulsion of feeling) 
Detestable 
Aprit. (a little ashamed) Unwomanly—— 
Sirvia. Power. 
Rosatys. (kissing her letter) Love's the power! 
Aprit. Getting on with the clothes, dear? Can 
you manage? 
Rosatys. I should have liked a little lace. (Read- 
ing her letter.) He can’t come home for three more 
years ! Things are so bad. We've 


waited so long! (Bowing her head.) 
(Suddenly springing up.) Oh! 
to make money! . « Money! 

Aprit. (gladly) Money! (Nodding her 
Yes—beastly hard-edged money. The whole world’s 
calling! Listen! ! 

Aut Turee. (Rosalys gradually drawn in—throw- 
ing their arms up towards the moonlight, their voices rising) 
Money—money—money, money—money Coming, 
coming. Money! 


If one could help! 





Aytuea falls on her knees ; Apri seizes Stuvta in a burst 
of laughing madness, and begins to dance. 
CURTAIN. 
Dororny Easton. 





Slusic. 


A NEW IDEA OF OPERA 


ce 


Since the first performance of Wagner’s “ Ring,’’ more 
than thirty years ago, the musical world of London has 
not been so profoundly stirred as it has been stirred by 
the production of Moussorgsky’ s “ Boris Godounov ”’ and 
“ Khovanstchina,’’ and Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Ivan the 
Terrible.’’ Not only were these Russian music-dramas 
written before the “ Ring”’ was first produced at Bay- 
reuth, a fact of great interest to the musical historian, 
but they have even given us a new idea of opera. In 
the first place, they justify those who have preached on 
the text of a national opera based on folk-song, and, 

the next, they have proved that opera may be Posed 
without sacrificing the absolute musical interest. Finally, 
their performance and stage setting have been a revela- 
tion, and above all has towered the superb Chaliapine, 
showing us what acting in music-drama may be. It has 
been a fortnight of extraordinary impressions, and the 
whole of artistic and social London has flocked to Drury 
Lane. One could hardly have hoped for such immediate 


I want an idea | 
| 


head.) | 





success, and Sir Joseph Beecham may well be content 
with the artistic result of his very costly enterprise. 

To disentangle one’s impressions is no easy matter. 
These Russian operas are unlike anything we know. The 
superficial vagueness of the dramas, their want of clear 
outline, and, in the case of “ Khovanstchina,”’ the lack 
of central dramatic interest have no doubt disconcerted 
those good souls who have hard-and-fast ideas of 
dramatic construction. Moussorgsky’s librettists should 
make a modern Beckmesser rave. ‘‘ Boris Godounov”’ 
is simple compared with “ Khovanstchina.’’ Yet the 
latter music-drama has even a finer effect than “ Boris 
Godounov.”’ At first, one might be inclined to think 
that the effect of these Russian operas is mainly an effect 
of fine ensemble, wonderful acting, and impressive 
scenery. But a slight study of the libretti proves that 
they would make none of their effect without the music. 
Even the music is disconcerting, however, to those who 
would apply esthetic rulestoit. I preferto make esthetic 
rules square with my impressions, rather than argue 
from theory to practice. The impression, then, that 
“Boris Godounov’’ and “ Khovanstchina’’ made was 
overwhelming. I tried to analyse that impression and 
discover Moussorgsky’s secret, but without much success. 
The skilful use of folk-music, it was patent, had much to 
do with that impression; possibly, too, the folk-music 
of Russia, with its subtle melancholy and dramatic con- 
trast, is peculiarly plastic. We could not, I know, thus 
employ our own British folk-songs. Wales might give 
us a few which could be incorporated in the score of an 
art-opera without clashing with its musical texture. In 
Ireland and Scotland we might discover others which 
have been inspired by suffering. The songs of material 
happiness will not lend themselves to great art, and 
prosperity is the grave of the spirit. That was as far 
as I had reached in my analysis of Moussorgsky’s success 
until I heard Rimsky-Korsakov’s “ Ivan the Terrible ”’ 
on Tuesday night. That music-drama made everything 
clear. The secret of Moussorgsky is simply that he was 
a great genius. Rimsky-Korsakov makes quite as 
elaborate use of folk-music, and does it with more skill 
than Meussorgsky. The melodious recitative in ‘‘ Ivan 
the Terrible” is more varied and more closely knit ; the 
music, as music, is better written (for Moussorgsky was 
always something of an amateur even when revised by 
Rimsky-Korsakov) ; the orchestra is brilliant, subtle, and 
picturesque (for Rimsky-Korsakov’s mastery of the 
orchestra puts even Richard Strauss in the shade; the 
Russian brings off all his effects, and the German does 
not). 

The story of “Ivan the Terrible” is clearer than 
the stories of Moussorgsky’s operas. Yet the work as a 
whole did not make as strong an impression on me as 
either “ Boris Godounov ’’ or ‘ Khovanstchina,’’ in spite 
of the fact, too, that Chaliapine, as the terrible Tsar, gave 
us an exhibition of acting which should make all our 
actor-managers feel as humble as the veriest amateurs. 
Chaliapine lives in the characters he impersonates. His 
Ivan the Terrible did not ride on the stage of Drury Lane 
Theatre vid the Garrick Club and the leading actor’s 
dressing-room. He came weary with many days in the 
saddle; his eyes sore with dust and blinking with 
sleepless nights; his vulture-spirit satiated with 
slaughter. He moved as a man weary with much 
riding, but behind his menacing Tartar face there flamed 
an indomitable spirit. Chaliapine sang, too, as he 
has not sung before. Yet he could not make “‘ Ivan 
the Terrible’’ as impressive as Moussorgsky’s operas. 
Nor could the music of Rimsky-Korsakov, beautiful and 
stirring as much of it is. There really are some beautiful 
tunes (may I be pardoned the Philistinism!) in ‘‘ Ivan 
the Terrible,’’ and there is a wonderful climax, gradual, 
and yet ever growing bigger, which describes the terror 
of the inhabitants of Pskoff when they learn that Ivan 
is marching on their town after having butchered 60,000 
souls in Novgorod. In picturesqueness of musical 
description, ‘‘ Ivan the Terrible’’ is a masterpiece, but 
is does not succeed in portraying the feelings behind the 
outward show of things as Moussorgsky’s music does. 
There is the same idea of musically and dramatically 
expressing the spirit of that terrible and savage period in 
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the history of Russia, but Rimsky-Korsakov has not 
heard, as Moussorgsky heard, the ground-bass of an 
enslaved nation’s suffering. Moreover, dramatically, 
Rimsky-Korsakov shows very little sense of musical 
characterisation. Ivan the Terrible sings much the 
same kind of music when he is sardonically assuring the 
leading-men of Pskoff that he has come on an errand 
of peace and good-will, as when he discovers that the 
Princess Olga is the daughter of his old lover, or even 
when he is lamenting her death, caused by her having 
tried to save Ivan from an attack led by her own lover. 
The leading men of Pskoff sing much the same kind of 
music as Ivan. Rimsky-Korsakov was too obsessed by 
his love of the orchestra to attempt much vocal character- 
isation. Moussorgsky, on the other hand, had a genius 
for hitting-off a situation simply and without musical 
fuss. There is nothing grandiose in his scores, and yet 
the effect is often terrible in its strength. Above all, 
there is an air of utter sincerity in Moussorgsky’s music. 
He never seems to be trying to impress you, but to have 
brooded over his dramas and the realities on which they 
are based until he has found their proper musical 
expression. Perhaps a greater genius could have 
retained this sincerity and yet have built up music of 
more intrinsic value; but to criticise an artist for not 
being other than he is has no kind of reason. All three 
operas have one thing in common; they are not conven- 
tional in the grand music-drama manner, and while their 
effect owes almost everything to the music, the drama of 
them is never obscured by an indulgence in the ‘“‘ fine 
writing ’’ of music. 

As to the performances of these works, it has been 
a revelation. Chaliapine is, of course, a genius, and 
proves nothing, but the rank and file of the company 
are excellent actors, and some of them splendid singers. 
The ensemble is entirely governed by a desire to realise 
as much of the drama as possible, and the chorus acts as 
if every member were an artist. The scenery, by 
different hands, was also a revelation. I do not know 
the history of scenic art in Russia, and am ignorant of 
the extent to which it has been influenced by Reinhardt 
and Gordon Craig, but it has certainly worked out its 
own salvation, and has solved the problem of adapting 
““ conventional ’’ designs to reality. And so with the 
costumes, for they introduce all kinds of lines and 
patterns without being at all grotesque. The innova- 
tions of Norman Wilkinson at the Savoy are childish 
compared with what these Russian scenic designers have 
accomplished. This season of Russian opera has cer- 
tainly taught us many things, not the least of which is 
discontent with the ordinary manner of producing and 
acting opera. 

E. A. BauGHan. 





Science, 





THE DOUBLE VICTORY AT PANAMA. 


Everyone has heard of the construction of the great 
Panama Canal, and many of the sanitary campaign in 
Panama which has enabled that work to be done. The 
engineering feat is a very great one; but it resembles 
others which have been accomplished in the world from 
time to time, such as the Suez Canal, and many large 
railway and irrigation works. The sanitary feat, how- 
ever, is practically a new one; and there are, perhaps, 
few who realise its significance in the history of the 
world. Recently, Dr. David Thomson, of the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, was sent out to Panama to 
conduct certain researches there and to report upon the 
details of the sanitary campaign; and his statements 
should interest all the subjects of such a large tropical 
Empire as our own. I will try to give some idea of the 
work done. 

A few words are necessary regarding the scientific 
history of the campaign. That history really commences 
some centuries ago in the labors of a number of parasito- 








logists whose names, even, are unknown to the general 
public. These great but obscure toilers showed that 
many of the parasites which infest men and animals have 
the singular property of living not in one host but in 
two—being communicated from the one host to the other 
by wonderful artifices which the progress of evolution 
has enabled them to adopt. Generally, these parasites 
are common to two species of animals of which one preys 
upon the other; as, for instance, the cat and the mouse, 
men and swine, and so on. In 1880 it was discovered 
that malarial fever is due to minute parasites of the 
blood; and towards the close of last century these 
were shown to conform to the general law just 
mentioned—that is, to be common to men and certain 
species of mosquitoes which prey upon men. Exactly 
at the close of last century, the still-unknown parasite 
of yellow fever was proved by direct experiments on 
human beings to be communicable in a similar manner ; 
and, almost simultaneously, a number of other diseases 
of men and animals were shown to belong to the same 
class. These discoveries at once opened the door to an 
immense improvement in the sanitation of tropical 
countries. Whereas previously sanitation had con- 
cerned itself generally with the mere removal of dirt 
and the provision of clean water and fresh air, it was 
now called upon to take to itself a new and potent 
weapon for the preservation of health—namely, the 
removal of intermediary parasite-carrying animals from 
thickly inhabited localities. 

The history of this great development still remains 
to be written, and, when written, will be one of the most 
important chapters in human history. Early in 1899, 
as soon as the method of propagation of malarial fever 
was discovered, I suggested that the best way to reduce 
the disease was to reduce the breeding-places of the 
carrying mosquitoes—called Anophelines. Having 
worked at the subject for years, I understood clearly the 
great importance of this suggestion ; but, alas! the human 
race in general, and the British public in particular, 
are slow to understand any new thing, however clear the 
proof may be. Immediately afterwards, I went to 
Sierra Leone in order to elaborate the details of my 
method. Two years later I went there again and spent 
two thousand pounds (which had been given to me for the 
purpose) in attempting to provide the authorities with 
an object-lesson. But my ideas were scoffed at and my 
facts were not believed in. In 1902 I showed the Suez 
Canal Company how to remove malaria from the town 
of Ismailia; but, though the result was immediate and 
absolutely conclusive, I still remained crying in the 
wilderness. True, the ideas were taken up by several 
distinguished men, notably Sir William MacGregor, the 
Governor of Lagos, and Dr. Malcolm Watson, of the 
Federated Malay States; but the general great cam- 
paign, which I had hoped would have banished malaria 
from all the principal malarious towns in a few years, 
remained, and still remains, unrealised. Especially my 
countrymen, who own or influence the largest part of 
the tropical world, failed to do the work which we 
expected of them. 

In the meantime, however, the discoveries just men- 
tioned regarding yellow fever brought into the field 
another people, the Americans. Yellow fever is 
especially the mosquito-borne disease of the New World; 
and when the Americans conquered Cuba, the first thing 
that they attempted, with the practical genius for which 
they are famous, was the removal of that disease together 
with malaria from Havanna. They showed no hesita- 
tion ; they employed a sufficient staff, and spent sufficient 
money on the work; and the result was immediate and 
striking. When the Panama Canal project took form 
later, they at once decided to use the same methods there 
—with the wonderful results with which we are now 
dealing. 

It is not possible to remove mosquitoes from the 
whole of the tropics, or even to remove them entirely 
from a town; but it is always possible to reduce them 
very greatly in the latter. The process requires, how- 


ever, unremitting care and attention to details, besides 
intelligence on the part of the authorities who ought to 
undertake the work. Dr. Thomson testifies to all these 
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qualities in the American administration of the Panama 
Canal zone. After some preliminary hesitation, the 
sanitary work was placed upon a proper footing in 1905, 
when Colonel Gorgas, of the Medical Staff of the 
American Army, was put in charge. He was backed by 
the full authority of the American Government, and was 
given powers which we, with our love of committees and 
of needless talk, always withhold from our sanitary 
officers; and at the same time, sufficient funds were 
allotted to him. He did not hesitate to make root-and- 
branch reforms. The two towns of Colon and Panama 
were reorganised. The streets were often widened, 
paved, and drained. The whole ground of Colon was 
raised above the surrounding marsh with mud taken 
from the latter by means of great suction pumps. The 
houses were often rebuilt, and were everywhere protected 
from mosquitoes by means of more or less complete 
screens of wire gauze—this provision being used not only 
for the houses of the rich, but for those of the poorest 
employees. But this was not enough, and Colonel Gorgas 
and his staff undertook the removal of the breeding-places 
of mosquitoes within a hundred yards of all permanent 
dwelling-places. Gutters were taken from the roofs, 
drains were placed round the houses, water tubs were 
screened against the entry of the mosquitoes which lay 
their eggs in them, large marshes and sodden conditions 
of the soil were removed by mud-filling or by direct 
drainage by means of sub-soil pipes and other methods, 
thick vegetation was cleared, and strict discipline was 
used to prevent the inhabitants from breaking the 
sanitary laws. But the Americans did not by any means 
confine their attention to mosquito-borne diseases, 
namely malaria, yellow fever, and dengue, but adopted 
almost every sanitary rule known to us. The ordinary 
sanitation of the houses was placed upon a proper footing, 
their floors were rendered uninhabitable to the rats, 
which carry plague, by cementing; good drinking water 
was laid in, in order to replace the old tubs of rain-water, 
which formerly were the principal habitat of the yellow 
fever mosquitoes. Equally good was their organisation 
for the treatment of disease. They maintained what Dr. 
Thomson thinks is the finest hospital in the Tropics. 
They issued large quantities of quinine gratis, both for 
the cure and the prophylaxis of malaria; they employed 
special research workers on the problems of disease, 
and special bacteriologists for the examination of 
the water supply, etc. Such energy and thorough- 
ness in the sanitary line have never before been 
witnessed in the tropics. Whole large unhealthy 
areas have been obliterated. Dr. Thomson says 
that he has seen swamps filled to the depth of many 
feet, so that only the tops of the trees which grew in them 
are now visible. The pipes of the suction dredgers used 
for such filling-in are sometimes laid for a mile or more, 
and the present town of Balboa has actually been built 
on one of the filled-in swamps. 

I visited Panama in 1904 at the invitation of the 
American Government, and can understand the magni- 
tude of this work. No more difficult place to deal with 
exists. The ground undulates in every direction; there 
are innumerable small holts and hollows, covered with 
thick vegetation and full of small swamps, caused by 
immense and persistent rainfall. Yet the cost has been 
almost trifling. Separating the true sanitary expendi- 
ture from the many other items in Colonel Gorgas’s 
budget, we find, as he tells us, that it amounts to less 
than one per cent. of the total appropriation for all 
purposes. When the Canal is finished, the sanitation 
will be found to have cost about £73,000 per annum 
altogether. For a population of a hundred thousand, 
this means an expenditure of about one cent (one half- 
penny) per head per day. It should be remembered 
that the price of labor in Panama is very much greater 
than in most tropical countries; so that much less than 
a halfpenny a day would suffice in India, for example, 
or West Africa. The result is that the death-rate has 
fallen to a current one of about 7°5 per thousand per 
annum. Dr. Thomson says that the Canal zone now 
contains numbers of American women and children, 
and that all the people look healthy and well. At first, 
of course, they rebelled against the strict sanitary 








discipline; but they have already become satisfied—as 
is only natural. The Americans have been wise in en- 
forcing sanitary discipline. They are a democracy, but 
also a practical nation. The neglect of authorities to 
enforce sanitary discipline is really only a neglect of the 
duties which such authorities owe to the public placed 
under them. Unfortunately, we are too fond of giving 
way to popular talk and to the silly clamor of persons 
who are too lazy to clean their own backyards, but not 
too lazy to prate of liberty, and so on, in the daily papers. 

On his return home, Dr. Thomson came back by 
Trinidad and British Guiana, and his account of the 
sanitary work in these British colonies is not nearly such 
pleasant reading. He was never once bitten by 
mosquitoes in Panama, but frequently bitten in Trini- 
dad. Only one Government residence there has been 
made mosquito-proof, and he says that “ Neither funds 
nor encouragement are forthcoming to eradicate even 
the smallest Anopheles breeding-places. Some oil and 
larvicide are employed in some breeding places about the 
Port of Spain and a few other places, but this is only 
done spasmodically.’’ But the reduction of the yellow 
fever mosquito is more persistently pursued in Port of 
Spain. He complains also of the general sanitation of 
the towns, and adds that “ In sanitation Trinidad is far 
behind Panama.’’ He has more praise for British 
Guiana, because more serious efforts are being made 
there with regard to sanitation. On the whole, we are 
evidently much more slow to adopt new ideas than the 
Americans are. Our invariable excuse, that the con- 
ditions at Panama are more favorable to such work than 
those of British Colonies, is not accurate. The fact is 
that our colonies should have large capital spent upon 
them. They are like farms—unless money is spent to 
improve the land and remove weeds, &c., the farm is apt 
to be a failure. 

Panama has realised the ideal which I conceived in 
1899. It has shown that mosquito-borne diseases can 
be almost entirely eliminated from even the most un- 
favorable localities in the tropics. This really amounts 
to a discovery for the benefit of the human race of a 
magnitude almost equal to that of the discovery of 
America, in that it enables civilisation to open up the 
tropics with security. Hitherto, the greater part of the 
tropics, though explored and mapped out, has remained 
practically almost useless to civilised man. 


Ronayp Ross. 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE GERMAN ARMY BILL AND THE TAXES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—By the aid of the votes of all the parties 
against the Social Democrats and the Poles, the Reichstag 
has passed the third and final reading of the Bill for an 
increase of the German Army by some 130,000 men on its 
peace footing. It was a foregone conclusion. From the 
beginning the parties which to-day favored the 
increase had declared themselves ready in principle to 
submit to the demands of the Government, and the 
Reichstag has changed very little in the military dis- 
positions of the Bill. Even the resolution to grant three 
regiments of cavalry less than were demanded was 
dropped at the last moment, thanks to the influence of a 
sufficient number of members of the Centre. A reduction 
in the number of officers demanded is only temporary ; 
they will be granted when the need for them arises. The 
principal feature of the Bill—the tremendous increase in 
the number of men available for war—is fully main- 
tained. In so far as this question is concerned, the non- 
Socialist: parties of the Reichstag have agreed to give the 
Government what the Government declares necessary. 
And it appears that in this respect the feeling of the 
country does not greatly differ from the grouping of the 
parties in the Reichstag. Apart from the Social Demo- 
cratic masses, the nation regards the Bill as inevitable. 
There is no enthusiasm about it, but there is also nothing 
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like the excited opposition which we observe in France 
against the Army Bill of the Barthou Ministry. 

This difference in feeling is, however, easily 
explained. The French Bill increases the burden of each 
conscript as an individual. It keeps him one year longer 
away from his civil occupation and career. The German 
Bill only increases the number of conscripts ; the soldier 
as an individual is not hit by it—the Bill even provides for 
some little improvement in his situation. Consequently, 
it leaves the man in the street, who does not see its wider 
international bearing, unconcerned so long as it does not 
increase his visible taxation. And this has been avoided 
for about three-fourths of the nation, if not more. 

The finance of the Bill and its appendices have been 
settled by quite another grouping of parties. If in the 
settlement of the military contents of the Bill the 
influence of the 110 Social Democrats was in most cases 
only indirectly exerted, that influence was of much 
greater consequence in the discussions and decisions on 
the question as to who shall pay the costs and how the 
money shall be raised. Like the Social Demo- 
cratic group of the French Chambre des Deputés, 
the Social Democratic group of the Reichstag had from 
the beginning decided to insist that the cost must be paid 
by the capitalistic classes, and to exert its whole power to 
enforce this principle. They consequently co-operated in 
a very positive way where and when the questions of 
finance were at stake. If the Liberal group had stuck 
to true Liberal principles of taxation, the end would have 
been a total reform of the finance of the Empire. 

This could not be obtained ; the boneless opportunism 
of the National Liberals and the opportunist tactics of the 
Centre, the party of the German Catholics, co-operated 
against it. Invoking the maxim, “No expenditure 
without supply,” the Centre insisted from the outset that 
the Army Bill and the Finance Bill must be settled 
simultaneously. At first, they and their Conservative 
neighbors proclaimed also that both Bills must be settled 
by the same majorities. By this these two parties would 
have not only annihilated the influence of the 110 Social 
Democrats in the determination of the character and 
incidence of the new taxes, but they would also have 
secured for themselves the dominating influence in the 
group of the Biirgerliche Parteien as a whole, and thus 
have been enabled to brush aside any taxation obnoxious 
to the Agrarians. But things went otherwise, thanks to 
the greed of the Conservatives, who wanted to shift as 
much as possible of the new taxation on to the trading 
classes and the mass of the consumers in the shape of stamp 
duties and other indirect taxation. In this they were 
even too exacting for the Centre, which in the Western 
provinces and the South has its adherents in the towns as 
well as in the country, and cannot disregard all the 
interests of the traders. And, since the Government had 
persistently refused to combine the Army and Finance 
Bills in one big Bill, whilst declaring that the security of 
the country imperiously demanded the settlement of the 
Army Bill not later than July Ist, the danger was that, 
when the Army Bill had passed, Liberals and Socialists 
might join hands, and make Death Duties and other 
impositions on income and fortunes cover the whole new 
expenditure. Many signs of this possibility were 
observed when the Bills were discussed in detail in the 
Budget Committee of the Reichstag. Socialists and 
Liberals together commanded sufficient votes to delay the 
settlement of the finance question until the Army Bill 
was cleared away. Against this neither the Centre nor 
the Conservatives could venture on a policy of delaying 
the Army Bill without giving away the whole case for the 
absolute necessity of its speedy despatch. 

Seeing themselves thus in a fix, the leaders of the 
Centre changed their tactics, and seized the first good 
opportunity of coming to terms with the Liberals. Toa 
section of the National Liberals the idea of co-operation 
with the Social Democrats had always been most unpalat- 
able. It was not difficult to make them understand that 
a deal with the Centre would free them from sub- 
serviency to the Reds. In the meantime, Govern- 
ment officials were working behind the scenes to bring 
about an understanding of the Biirgerliche Parteien in 
the matter. And soon the National Liberals as a whole 





were won over, and drew after them the Progressists, their 
allies in the recent electoral fight for the Prussian Diet. 
One fine morning the world was surprised by the 
appearance of a new political Block. We have had the 
Biilow Block of the Liberals and the Conservatives, we 
have had the Blue-Black Block of Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg, and we know of the Group Block of Liberals, 
Radicals, and Social Democrats as it works in South 
Germany and is favored by many true friends of progress 
in Prussia. But now we had the view of a Liberal- 
Clerical Block, an entente of the Biurgerliche Wittel- 
parteven, from Herr Miiller-Meiningen, the Franconian 
no-Popery warrior, and Herr Bassermann, the weather- 
cock of the National Liberals, to Herren Spahn and 
Erzberger—the one the diplomatist and the other the 
prize-fighter of the Centre. You see what a political 
shuffle our parliamentarism allows. 

It is mainly on the lines of this Block that the 
finance of the new Army Bill has been settled. But in the 
settlement the influence of the Social Democratic group 
is quite visible. Its members in the Budget Committee 
and their leaders in the debates of the full House were 
most active in the fight for democratic taxation. Their 
motions and amendments required the whole cost to be 
covered by taxes on the incomes, the fortunes, and the 
inheritances of the wealthier classes of the nation, and 
they were always ready to back the Liberals when they 
worked on these lines. Hence the Centre had to give 
way on several points, particularly on the question of 
Imperial Succession Duties. Hitherto the Centre has 
always obstinately fought Imperial Succession Duties on 
the inheritances of children and husbands and wives. 
Such duties are even now excluded in their direct form. 
But they are indirectly introduced in the new tax on the 
increments of fortunes. 

This tax on the increments of fortunes—V ermégens- 
zuachs-Heuer—is a substitute for an honest, graduated 
progressive tax on fortunes, such as was demanded by the 
Socialists and at first also supported by the Progressists. 
It is in a measure a fine on savings. If you are a 
millionaire and spend your whole income from your pos- 
sessions, it does not hit you. But if you own something 
over £1,000, and increase your fortune in the course of 
three years by over £500, you will have to pay the tax 
which begins with 75 per cent. of the increment. It may, 
consequently, in many cases deserve the name of a tax 
on earned increments. And the humor of it is that this 
illogical tax is introduced simultaneously with the 
abolition of the Imperial share in the tax on unearned 
increments, a tax which is at least logical, although it too 
has its drawbacks, and has not at all fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of its advocates. The direct tax on fortunes was 
strongly opposed by the Government because the States 
claim it, as well as the direct taxes on incomes, for them- 
selves. 

Now the taxable increments on fortunes include also 
increments by inheritance, and thus inheritors will now 
also have to pay a tax on inheritance from their parents. 
Its graduation is not what it ought to be. But a first 
step has at last been made to catch incomes which had 
hitherto quite unjustly escaped taxation. 

The same can be said in regard to other taxes intro- 
duced for the purpose of covering the costs of the army 
increase. The contribution on incomes and fortunes to 
be paid in three instalments works also in this direction. 
It is declared to be an exceptional levy. But it is the 
recognition of a just principle. 

Hence the Chairman of the Social Democratic Group 
of the Reichstag could declare to-day, in the name of the 
Group, that it would reject the new stamp duties and 
similar taxes as incumbrances on trade. He protested 
against the maintenance of the sugar tax, but said he 
would vote the imposts on fortunes and incomes in accord- 
ance with the Group’s principles of taxation, in agreement 
with the Socialist group of the French Chamber, and in 
the hope that these imposts may diminish the lust of the 
wealthy for new increases of the army. It was a very 
impressive manifesto, beginning with the declaration that 
the Socialists regard the increase of the army as uncalled 
for and as a menace to peace. It had a counterpart in the 
protest of the Conservative leader, Count Westarp, 
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against the said taxes. This haughty aristocrat scolded 
the Government just as a master scolds his servants for 
their lack of tenacity and cleverness. And as he spoke, 
so did his party vote. 

In two respects the Conservatives have reason for 
consolation: thanks to deserters from the ranks of the 
Centre, three regiments of cavalry have been granted, 
which in its former deliberations the Reichstag had struck 
from the list of the Government’s demands; and thanks 
to deserters from the ranks of the Liberals, the inclusion 
of the German Princes in the list of taxpayers for the new 
expenditure has been rejected at the last moment, after 
having been formerly accepted. 

Compromise and backstairs influence marks the final 
settlement. It is declared officially as meant for securing 
peace. We need not doubt the sincerity of this declara- 
tion. But when we see how the Bill reacts on the mind 
of our French neighbors, we greatly doubt its effective- 
ness in strengthening the spirit of peace.—Yours, &c., 


Ep. BERNSTEIN. 
Schéneberg, Berlin. 





Communications. 


THE NEW DELHI. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The report of the Delhi Town Planning Committee 
appeared last week. It is preparatory to the building of a 
new capital for our Indian Empire. Though Delhi is an 
ancient historic city, with great glories in the past, there 
is a new and great future open to it. On December 12th, 
1911, George V. held his Coronation Durbar at Delhi. 
At that brilliant ceremony the Emperor of India 
announced, what was simultaneously announced by the 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons and by 
Lord Crewe in the House of Lords, that the seat of 
Government in India would be transferred from Calcutta 
to the ancient capital Delhi at as early a date as possible. 
His Imperial Majesty concluded this unexpected announce- 
ment with these words: ‘‘ It is our earnest desire that these 
changes may conduce to the better administration of India 
and the greater prosperity and happiness of our beloved 
people.’’ A few days after, the Emperor King laid the 
foundation stones of the new capital, on the site of the 
Durbar to the north of the city. 

The residence of the Viceroy has already been trans- 
ferred to Delhi. It will not be forgotten how Lord Hardinge, 
on making his state entry into the city, was grievously 
wounded by a bomb thrown by some unknown person. Thus 
the seat of Government has already been changed. But the 
new city which must rise alongside of the ancient Mogul 
capital is not yet begun. To prepare for this, a Town- 
planning Committee was appointed and sent out early in 
1912. It returned to England before its expected report was 
issued, and has been again in India during the late cold 
season. 

The problems arising in planning and building the new 
capital are varied, extremely difficult, and of the greatest 
importance for our Indian Empire. Two subjects were 
known to have been decided already before the Town 
Planning Committee reported. In the first place, the 
site proposed for the new city has been changed from 
the north of the ancient city, where the Durbar was held, 
to the south side. Reasons of geological formation and 
natural drainage, together with others, have compelled the 
original idea to be abandoned. Again, when this change had 
been decided, Sir Bradford Leslie, one of the most ex- 
perienced of Indian engineers, proposed that the river 
Jumna, which flows past Delhi—in the dry season a small 
stream in the big river bed, but when the snow and ice 
melt in the Himalayas, fresh, full, and strong—should be 
dammed to form a lake or lakes which would make more 
beautiful and healthy the new capital. The dryness of the 
climate of Delhi, cooler though it be than Calcutta, would 
suggest special need for the serious consideration of this 
plan. If carried out, it would immensely improve the 


beauty, climate, and health of Delhi, and probably diminish 





immensely the dangers of bubonic plague. The second 
volume of the Town Planning Report deals with this great 
proposal, and after full consideration rejects it on grounds 
of sanitary engineering, cost, &. But evidently it is a 
proposal of the highest importance. Plans for irrigation 
and water features in the new city are made, no doubt 
because the greater scheme of Sir Bradford Leslie has raised 
the possibilities and advantages of a large use of water in 
the new city in such a striking way. 

The three volumes of the Report of the Town Planning 
Committee do not even hint at the most vital question of 
all that the building of the new city involves, viz., is it 
to be a capital for the Occidental, who comes and goes, or 
for the Oriental who abides? The Indians are to pay for 
the whole cost, many millions sterling; are they to be 
encouraged to build it? This question is never alluded to 
at all, though it ought to have been carefully and fairly 
discussed, for it involves not only the issue between huge 
waste and great economy, but also the whole spirit and 
object of our Indian policy. It seems that these issues of 
our educational, architectural, and administrative policy 
have been settled without debate, and the Government of 
India has come to a wrong decision. The question is: How 
the new Delhi is to be built? As an Indian city, or as 
a modern European capital? People talk of this question as if 
it were merely a question as to what style should be adopted, 
Saracenic or Indian, Renaissance or Gothic. As a matter of 
fact, it is not a question of style, but one of method. Will 
Indian craftsmen, materials, traditions, be used as much or 
as little as possible? Will the city be built to remind Anglo- 
Indians of Whitehall or the Paris Boulevards, or will it rise 
to show the possibility of a great Indian city, embodying the 
best of the East, and using the lessons of the West? It is 
easy to see that if Eastern means and object are chosen, 
the new Delhi will be a standing testimony to the steadying 
guidance which our rule is, as we hope, bringing to India. 
In the other case, the new Delhi will be a standing challenge 
of British lordship, which despises the more ancient civilisa- 
tion it has conquered and perhaps corrupted. As emblematic 
of British over-lordship, the Renaissance style has, indeed, 
been publicly advocated in high places. 

That the Government of India has taken the wrong 
decision in this matter would, under ordinary circumstances, 
not be surprising; it is the more to be lamented because 
expressions used publicly by the King Emperor himself on his 
visit to India, and a speech made by Lord Hardinge, the 
Governor-General, in Council, promised a new departure. 
But the mysterious ways of the India Office, aided by society 
influences, have prevailed... After promising that there 
should be competition among architects for the great 
buildings, architects have been appointed without com- 
petition. After promising that the town-planning question 
should be reported on and considered in all its aspects before 
any architects were appointed, two architects have been 
chosen months before the town-planning report appeared. 
One of them, indeed, has been freely stated to have been 
engaged over a year on his plans for Government House. 
The whole story can be only explained by the weak indecision 
of those in authority giving way to the pressure of office 
influence or favored persons. 

The more one looks into the facts, the more clear does 
this appear as the only explanation. Three facts, where 
many could be cited, should be known. Mr. H. V. Lan- 
chester, the eminent architect and authority on town- 
planning, was sent out by the India Office at the Viceroy’s 
special request, to report on the very same subjects which 
were submitted to the Town-Planning Committee. ‘‘ Who’s 
Who” for 1913 refers to his report and plans for the new 
Delhi among his latest works; yet in the House of 
Commons the Under Secretary explains that this report only 
consisted of such notes as to be unsuitable for publication ! 
It is well-known that on certain vital points, especially on 
the method of building, Mr. Lanchester traverses the line 
which has been officially adopted. Again, there is the 
strange case of Mr. J. Begg, the Consulting Engineer to the 
Government of India. Mr. Begg, with his special know- 
ledge of Indian buildings, in which work his life has been 
passed, was consulted, if at all, late in the day, and his 
views and unique experience have been simply ignored. This 
is known because only in December last he brought out for 
the Government of India a striking report on Modern Indian 
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building, to which he has prefixed an introduction wherein 
he frankly discusses the problems of building the new Delhi. 
He says, for instance, ‘‘ that the costliest manner for 
building in India is Renaissance or Classical.’’ He points 
out the fine possibilities of using master-craftsmen and 
skilled workmen, who to-day are being discouraged by our 
educational and administrative system. He shows, with 
practical illustration, how it should be our architectural 
policy to develop Indian art, and that this can be done with 
common sense, economy, and using “‘ the wave of enthusiasm 
for national architecture which is now passing over India.”’ 
One sees how the point of view (which Sir J. D. Rees, M.P., 
represents in the House of Commons) that whatever official 
tradition has done must always be right, and whatever Indian 
aspiration desires must always be wrong, is crushing men of 
the genius and insight of Mr. Begg. The third fact which 
must be noted is the remarkable petition presented to the 
Marquis of Crewe on February 6th, 1913, in which artists, 
statesmen, authors, and many distinguished men and women 
united to press upon Lord Crewe that the method (not the 
style) of building the new city should be by using the living 
craftsmanship of India, and so giving an outlet for the 
energies of Indian genius. The answer that this petition 
received was of course in form a polite acknowledgment; in 
reality the answer was the appointment of two architects, who, 
though men of great genius and high achievement (Mr. E. L. 
Lutyens, A.R.A., and Mr. Herbert Baker, of Johannesburg), 
had already pledged themselves to the Renaissance style of 
building, which means, of course, that architects in London 
shall design what might be just as suitable in New York or 
Berlin as in Delhi, and will, perhaps, kindly allow orna- 
mental details copied from classical designs, or even modified 
from Oriental motives by the stone-masons and carvers of 
India. 

The Town-Planning Committee’s report has now 
appeared ; but so much has been already published of what 
it contains, so many admissions have beén made as to its 
nature, so many points it raises have been pre-judged, and so 
much of importance is not discussed at all, that it 
is no wonder that discussion on the building of 
Delhi is not to be allowed in the Legislative Council of 
India, although the Indian taxpayer will have to provide the 
many crores of rupees the whole scheme will cost. Of course, 
no one expects that the Government will find any time for 
the House of Commons to consider it ; and plenty of excuses 
will be found for marking again the stamp of official con- 
tempt for Indian civilisation on our Indian Empire. It is the 
old story—a great opportunity for recognising the genius and 
character of another civilisation than our own will be thrown 
away ; but the Indian Office will muddle through. Expense 
will not be spared, work and ability will be lavished freely 
on an Anglo-Indian commonplace city. The great Eastern 
capital which Britain might have led India to build will not 
be seen.—Yours, &c., 

J. Kine. 

House of Commons, S.W. 

July 8th, 1913. 





Petters to the Editor. 





THE FREEDOM OF PARLIAMENT 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It is difficult to over-rate the service that would be 
rendered to public life in this country if your article on 
the freedom of Parliament were to result in some definite 
changes in Parliamentary practice. We must be careful, 
however, that in jumping out of the frying-pan we do not go 
into the fire; and, to prevent that, it is necessary to have a 
clear idea of what the trouble actually is. In my view, it 


begins not so much with the action of Governments as with | 


that of Oppositions. The unscrupulous use that is now being 
made of everything that can tell against a Government is 
producing a Parliamentary situation which threatens to 
destroy Parliament altogether. 
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attitude of the press and by the incapacity of great masses | 


of the electors to appreciate the realities of political life and 


action. Thus, when you refer to the evil done by closure, 
you really ought to attribute that evil to obstruction. I see 
no remedy for this, except increasing the power of the 
Chair. There is, for example, a Standing Order protecting 
us against repetition, and when Lord Courtney was Chair- 
man of Committees, he once refused to allow a debate to 
go on, because, in his judgment, it had come to an end. A 
drastic use of the Standing Order, and an equally drastic 
use of the Courtney precedent, would help immensely to free 
Parliamentary debates. At any rate, to think of Parliament 
under modern conditions without the closure is futile. 

It is the deplorable view that Oppositions take of their 
functions that is threatening Parliamentary Government, 
and every scheme of reform should be tested by considering 
how existing theories of Opposition irresponsibility will be 
able to thwart its prospective benefits. 

The most important purpose to strive for is to free the 
voting of Members. The objection to this is that, if a 
Government is defeated, even on a minor matter, its prestige 
receives a blow, provided the present state.of mind of the 
House of Commons continues. This can be overcome only 
if the Government itself decides to resist the present prac- 
tice. For instance, it should be laid down that on no Com- 
mittee division, unless it affected the principle of the Bill 
before the House, would the Government regard a defeat as 
a censure. In order to do this, Ministers in charge of a 
Bill should be careful not to speak as though the Government 
was irrevocably committed to the provisions under discussion, 
and Government Whips should be used far less frequently 
than they are now. 

In matters of greater importance, Governments should 
let it be known that combinations of opposing opinions are 
not to be accepted by them as House of Commons majorities. 
Oppositions have got into the habit of voting dishonestly 
simply for the purpose of putting Governments into diffi- 
culties, and so long as Governments accept this intention of 
Oppositions without a challenge, the House of Commons 
must find itself tremendously hampered in declaring its 
opinion. 

The question then arises: Can we, by an alteration of 
Standing Orders or of constitutional practice, help towards 
this end? Would a provision that General Elections could 
be held not more frequently than once in four or five years 
help us? In some respects it would, but I do not think that 
such a drastic and, in its consequences, doubtful remedy is 
required. The House of Commons, owing to the infiltrations 
of new Members by by-elections, and the changes of opinion 
which take place within itself between one election and 
another, must frequently cease to be effective as a legislative 
machine ; and surely it is far better under such circumstances 
that it should be renewed by the constituencies. I cannot 
conceive of anything more feeble and less representative 
than a patched-up Government keeping in office with a 
patched-up and listless majority behind it until the consti- 
tutional period for an election should come round. Coalitions 
would then be forced upon parties and groups which were 
repulsive to them. They could only be kept together by 
bargains which would not represent the opinions put before 
the electors at the previous election, and all the evils of log- 
rolling that would follow upon a House of Commons being 
elected by proportional representation would follow upon 
this. A General Election in the background of every great 
Parliamentary action and political combination may have 
drawbacks, as undoubtedly it has; but it is most salutary, 
and is a valuable safeguard for representative and demo- 
cratic government—provided it is not brought upon the stage, 
as it now is, on every trivial occasion. 

I therefore go back to the action of Governments them- 
selves. I regret that the Committee on Procedure that has 
just been appointed is not much stronger than it is; but, 
apart from any proposals it may make, the Government of 
the day has in its own hands the power to make the changes 
which will be most important. It should lay down in terms 
which everybody inside and outside the House of Commons 
can understand, the conditions under which it will regard 
defeats as vital, and also those under which the House of 
Commons is to be absolutely free to come to its own 
decisions. The modern practice is very new, and it ought 


to be upset before it has really time to become part-and- 
parcel of the House of Commons practice. 
If the Government itself fails to act, private Members 
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may well lay their heads together and agree upon some 
concerted action to force its hand.—Yours, &c., 
J. Ramsay MacDonatp. 

July 8th, 1913. 

[We shall welcome other opinions on this difficult sub- 
ject, in comment either on our own suggestions or on the 
criticisms of them by the Parliamentary Leader of the Labor 
Party.—Eb., Nation. ] 


THE REPRESENTATION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Mr. William Archer and myself are old 
antagonists on all questions connected with Shakespeare, 
and, therefore, I am not entitled to a friendly review of my 
book from him. I hope, however, that you will allow me 
space to correct the impression made that Messrs. Sidgwick 
& Jackson have published articles which, as regards their 
information, have been superseded by the writings of other 
men. ‘“ Serious students,” to whom Mr. Archer refers, con- 
fine their attention almost exclusively to the structural 
features of the Elizabethan stage. It is true, to use Mr. 
Archer’s metaphor, that these men describe the harpsichord ; 
yet ihey express no opinion as to how it should be played 
upon! But the way in which the instrument is handled is 
certainly not a negligible question, and my articles were 
written with a view to calling attention to this matter. 

Mr. Archer seems to have forgotten that the title of my 
book is “ Shakespeare in the Theatre ” and not “ The Theatre 
of Shakespeare.” I am very ready to admit that the exact 
position of the traverse and of the several doors on the stage 
of the Globe playhouse is a point apart from my subject. 
Shakespeare knew that his plays would be acted in other 
places than on the public stage; therefore, when writing 
them, he must have realised that some latitude of stage- 
structure was inevitable. But in whatever building the 
plays were given, he might count upon having the use of 
two doors, a balcony, and an alcove, with possibly the 
addition of an apron-stage instead of the floor; and these 
features formed the basis for the construction of his plays. 

Why Mr. Archer should regret that I have not referred 
to Professor Brodmeier’s theories on the question of the 
position of the traverse, I cannot conceive, since Mr. Archer 
himself has stoutly contested the value of the Professor’s 
conclusions. As regards Mr. Wallace’s researches in con- 
nection with the Blackfriars Playhouse, I consider them to 
be so important for the proper understanding of the per- 
formances at the Globe that, if I thought that my articles 
were at variance with his more recent discoveries, I should 
not have been so foolish as to allow them to be reprinted in 
book form. Again, as to Professor Reynolds, I may dispute 
Mr. Archer’s assertion that he has ignored my existence by 
mentioning that, in one of his most recent publications, my 
name appears, among others, in connection with the only 
paper of mine which has been accessible, hitherto, to 
students abroad. Also, I may add that I have the pleasure 
of knowing Mr. W. J. Lawrence, and although we differ on 
some fundamental points, I am glad to think that these have 
in no way interfered with our regard for each other’s work. 

I must not trespass further on your valuable space, 
beyond saying that I certainly do uphold the words in my 
book that are quoted by Mr. Archer in his review—viz., that 
Shakespeare was conscious of the difference between the 
scenic and the non-scenic stages. He had the opportunity 
of seeing the effect that scenery had on the Court at White- 
hall, and of comparing that impression with the one 
made by his tragedies upon the audiences at the Globe Play- 
house. Can we doubt that he would not have agreed with 
Ben Jonson in asserting that the “glory of all these 
solemnities (Masques) had perished like a blaze and gone out 
in the beholders’ eyes, so short-lived are the bodies of things 
in comparison of their souls”? Finally, I contend that, if 
it is shown that Shakespeare can still appeal to a modern 
audience on the form of stage for which he wrote, then I 
am justified in upholding, with Mr. Granville Barker and 
Mr. Martin Harvey, that there is no excuse for changing 
the environment for which the plays were written, especially 
as the author is not now with us to himself reconstruct his 

works to suit a different stage.—Yours, &c., 
Wittiam Poet. 
July 8th, 1913. 





THE MASSACRE OF THE LONDON STREETS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

“* However this comes to be the regular way of our 
Government, it is its regular way. Have you ever heard of 
any projector or inventor who failed to find it all but in- 
accessible, and whom it did not discourage and ill-treat? ’ 

“*T cannot say that I ever have.’ 

“** Have you ever known it to be beforehand in the adop- 
tion of any useful thing? Ever known it to set an example 
of any useful kind?’ 

“*T am a good deal older than my friend here,’ said Mr. 
Meagles, ‘ and I’ll answer that. Never.’ 

*** But we all three have known, I expect,’ said the in- 
ventor, ‘a pretty many cases of its fixed determination to be 
miles upon miles, and years upon years, behind the rest of us; 
and of its being found out persisting in the use of things long 
superseded, even after the better things were well known and 
generally taken up.’ 

“They all agreed upon that.” 

Extract from conversation between Daniel Doyce, Mr. 
Meagles, and Arthur Clennam in “ Little Dorrit,” 
chap. x. 

Sir,—The Angel of Death is abroad in the land; you 
may hear the tooting of his motor-horn—a less poetic, but 
even truer, statement than the famous phrase of the great 
Liberal orator. The Juggernaut of London traffic is slaying 
our fellow-citizens at the rate of nearly two a day, and 
wounding and mutilating them at the rate of 20,000 a year. 
There is no security that the next victim may not be I who 
write or you who read. In such circumstances, I do not fear 
to ask the hospitality of your columns to lay before your 
readers an interesting excerpt from the unwritten history 
of that distinguished department of the Circumlocution 
Office, the Board of Trade. 

In the month of June, 1908, Mr. Alfred Warwick 
Gattie approached Mr. Winston Churchill, at that time 
President of the Board of Trade, with the object of inter- 
esting him officially in a scheme for the improvement of 
railway transport in Great Britain. Mr. Gattie’s scheme 
had not then gained the approbation of many distinguished 
individuals and corporations who now honor it with their 
approval, but it had received sufficient testimonials to justify 
its claims to respectful consideration. It had at that date 
been pronounced feasible by scientific experts of the rank 
of Sir William Preece, the late Major Cardew, and Professor 
Ayrton. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, after a more or less cursory 
examination of Mr Gattie’s proposal, advised him to lay it 
before Colonel Sir Herbert Jekyil, K.C.M.G., at that time 
Superintendent of London Traffic to the Board of Trade. A 
detailed report of Mr. Gattie’s conversation with that 
gentleman is now lying at my elbow, and it is not too much 
to say that had Charles Dickens put such a conversation into 
the mouths of Daniel Doyce, on the one side, and of Lord 
Augustus Stiltstaiking or Mr. Decimus Tite-Barnacle, on 
the other, he would have been roundly accused of having 
transcended all legitimate bounds of caricature. I regret, 
quite beyond expression, that I cannot give this conversa- 
tional gem in exrtenso. Condensed, Sir Herbert Jekyll’s 
share in it came in net result to this :— 

He was not prepared to say whether transport reform 
was advisable or not. He “knew” the transport arrange- 
ments of the railway companies to be “excellent.” He was 
unaware that “blocks” took place in Fetter Lane and 
Gresham Street. He did not know the number of trade 
vehicles in the London area, nor how Mr. Gattie had arrived 
at the figures he quoted. He was indisposed to advise the 
collation by the Board of Trade of figures essential to the 
full and proper discussion of transport reform, either for 
publication or for the guidance of his chief, Mr. Winston 
Churchill. He would neither confirm, dispute, nor criticise 
any figures Mr. Gattie might submit. It would be without 
precedent, unconventional, and undesirable for the Govern- 
ment to render any assistance to Mr. Gattie. (See quotation 
from Dickens at the head of this letter.) He assured Mr. 
Gattie that the free gift of his invention to the Crown would 
be unacceptable if accompanied by any condition of his 
receiving assistance, moral, financial, or statistical, from 
his department. 

I find it difficult to comment on this conversation, not 
that comment is difficult in itself. but because this letter 
is meant for publication, and I should have to choose between 
distinctness of statement and propriety of language. I will 
content myself with pointing out how completely Sir Herbert 
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Jekyll’s utterance is saturated with the spirit of the Circum- 
locution Office, that dislike of innovation, be it good or bad, 
merely because it is innovation, which is the common 
intellectual trade mark of the British Government 
official. 

In the fulness of time, Colonel Sir Herbert Jekyll, 
K.C.M.G., retired from the superintendence of London 
traffic, and another military gentleman, Colonel R. C. 
Hellard, C.B., stepped into his well-lined slippers and well- 
padded armchair in Whitehall. Meanwhile, the list of 
scientific and business experts who testify to the excellence 
and feasibility of Mr. Gattie’s scheme is swelled by the 
names of Mr. James Swinburne, Dr. H. 8. Hele-Shaw, Major 
George Harland Bowden, and Mr. Edgar Harper, and by 
scores of less distinguished but capable authorities in 
mechanical and electrical science, and in general business 
and finance. Copies of these gentlemen’s reports were 
forwarded to Colonel Hellard by the Secretary of the New 
Transport Company, accompanied by a letter, from which 
I quote the following :— 

“From the fact that the scheme of this company is in 
no way referred to in any of the Reports published by your 
Department, may I assume that you still regard our pro- 
posals with disapproval, or, at least, as being unworthy of 
serious consideration ? 

“Tf with disapproval, may we be informed upon what 
specific ground your disapproval is based? If not with 
disapproval, can you inform me why you regard proposals, 
which have received the highest encomium of the five dis- 
tinguished engineers mentioned above . . . as unworthy 
of notice?” 

Colonel Hellard’s reply to this letter consisted of a bare 
acknowledgment of its receipt. The Secretary of the New 
Transport Company replied as follows :— 

“T am much obliged for your acknowledgment of my 
letter of the 23rd inst. Will you be good enough to let me 
have an answer to the questions contained therein?” 

To which the reply was :— 

“T have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
27th ult., and to state that, as matters stand at present, I 
am not prepared to express any opinion on the scheme.” (The 
italics are mine.) 

That Colonel Hellard, C.B., is “not prepared to express 
any opinion on the scheme” I do most potently believe. To 
be prepared to express an opinion on the scheme would mean 
that he had studied the details of the scheme, and Colonel 
Hellard, C.B., Superintendent of the London Traffic Branch 
of the Board of Trade, is far too careful and consistent a 
guardian of the great unwritten traditions of British 
officialism, so gloriously illustrated by his predecessor, to 
have given it any detailed consideration. And, “ as matters 
stand at present,” the citizens of London are being 
slaughtered by the hundred and mutilated by tens of 
thousands, while the official guardians of their lives and 
limbs are paid for the trouble of neglecting the dearest 
interests of their employers. 

Your very sensible correspondent, Mr. Arnold Statham, 
said, last week: “The Clearing House idea needs nothing 
but ventilation in the public press to insure its triumph over 
the crass inertia of our railway and Government officials.’’ 
If any further specimens of “ crass inertia’’ on the part 
of those two classes should be required, I have a large selec- 
tion of that kind of goods, and shall be happy to supply the 
demand.—Yours, &c., 


Henry Murray. 
Chiswick, July 8th, 1913. 


THE DUTCH GENERAL ELECTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—The result of the General Election in the Nether- 
lands, which is now completed, has fulfilled the anticipations 
of my previous communication. The Government has 
suffered a defeat, and this defeat is, in fact, more severe 
than had been anticipated by any of its adherents or by 
many of its opponents. The anti-revolutionary party has 
lost nine seats, the Christian Historical has lost four, and 
the Roman Catholics have lost one, making a total loss to 





the Right of fourteen seats—four more than could have 
been reasonably expected. On the other hand, the gains of 
the Left are completely and very curiously divided between 
the Free Liberals and the Socialists. The Free Liberais 
have gained six seats, bringing their total in the new 
Chamber up to ten; and the Socialists have gained eleven, 
bringing their total up to eighteen. Against these gains 
must be set a loss of one seat by the United Liberals and 
of two by the Radicals, so that the ‘‘ Concentration” has 
only gained three seats (thirty-seven instead of thirty-four) 
on the whole, and could not possibly form a Government 
without the support of the Socialists. 

It.is very remarkable that the victory of the Opposition 
should in this way be entirely due to the increase in strength 
of the Free Liberals and of the Socialists, who are respec- 
tively the most moderate and the most extreme groups of 
the Left. The truth seems to be that the Socialists are the 
only party who have really grown stronger in the last four 
years, for the gains of the Free Liberals are more due to 
voters who disliked the Government but did not wish to 
strengthen the hands of extremists than to any real con- 
viction. The same people who voted Free Liberal at this 
election, because they were afraid of Protection and 
Clericalism, will probably vote against the next Government 
if they think that there is any real danger of Socialistic 
legislation. 

The “Concentration” will no doubt be called upon to 
form a Government, and inasmuch as much of their pro- 
gramme is favored by the Socialists, they have, theoretically, 
a good chance of success; but there is no doubt that, in 
practice, their task will be extremely difficult. They are 
pledged to introduce State-given pensions without com- 
pulsory insurance. If they interpret this pledge in a manner 
satisfactory to the Socialists, they may easily lose the support 
of the Free Liberals, and if they venture on any other inter- 
pretation, the Socialists will certainly turn them out of office. 
They are between Scylla and Charybdis, and it is very doubt- 
ful if it is possible for them to steer a course between the 
two. Even should they succeed in framing conditions which 
will command a majority of votes, they will meet with new 
difficulties when they try to raise the money. Thus it does 
not appear probable that the Liberal Government will have a 
peaceful career, and it is quite possible that the new 
Chamber will not last its full time, as a deadlock may easily 
arise, calling for a new General Election.—Yours, &c., 


Krrsopp LAke. 


THE TEA-DRINKING HABIT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—-In your issue of the 28th ult., Mr. Arthur 
Brenton disputes “ B. H.’s”’ assertion that tea-drinking is 
harmful to the nation. Allow me to say that I consider tea 
a more prolific source of ill than alcohol, and this in spite 
of very strong temperance opinions, which give me much 
sympathy with the fanatical teetotaller, though not a tee- 
totaller myself. 

Tea is an insidious poison ; alcohol tells its tale at once 
in most cases. Tea produces indigestion, hysteria, anemia, 
and such-like ; alcohol produces what is known as drunken- 
ness: both are intoxications. Tea-drinking is looked upon 
as quite a harmless thing; alcohol drinking is regarded as 
a bad habit. The one is approved by people generally, the 
other is a moral offence. Of course, I am not ignorant of the 
remote effects of alcohol, but society endeavors to rescue 
the drunkard, while it encourages the tea-drunkard, in fact, 
it tries to get the alcohol displaced by tea. 

When tired and weary try a cup of tea, and note the 
marked effect it has in “ bucking ’’ you up. Is not that alone 
evidence that it contains some powerful constituents? And 
is it wise constantly to take such poisons? Is it not known 
as ‘‘ the cup that cheers,’’ etc. ? 


The question of price does not here enter into the 
question. It is notorious that the working man buys 
expensive tea, not the cheap stuff his employer is content 
with. The vice of tea-drinking is as great in the house of 
the master as that of the man, and I sincerely wish its price 
was such as to make it as rare as possible. If we are 
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degenerating as a nation, which I doubt, I would attribute 
it very largely to the substitution of tea for pure beer and 
cider.—Yours, &c., 

“2D. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Brenton refrains from traversing the position 
that tea is no food but a narcotic, though he suggests that 
the anemia prevalent amongst the Irish peasantry is due 
merely to under-nourishment. But these people are, if any- 
thing, better nourished than in the days when they were 
famous for their good looks; the only change in their life 
has been the tea habit. Formerly they would have a decoc- 
tion perhaps once a year at Christmas; now they drink it 
all day and every day. Many doctors, indeed, attribute the 
alarming increase in lunacy in Ireland at least in part to 
immoderate tea drinking. It is absurd to suggest that the 
Irish or any other people who boil tea do so from necessity. 
They boil it because they like a strong flavor and a strong 
stimulant. If Mr. Brenton will offer any person addicted to 
this vice a cup of delicate China tea to drink, he will soon 
be enlightened on the point. 

Since each reduction of the tea duty has resulted in the 
increased consumption per capita, a free breakfast table will 
presumably mean the drinking of tea on a scale never 
witnessed before. We may then have the Irish conditions 
reproduced in England and Scotland; and it is a fairly safe 
prophecy that the consequences will be such as to compel the 
Legislature to re-impose the duty in the very interests of 
national physique now urged by some for its abolition. The 
Gin Act of 1786 may have its analogue in a Tea Act of 1920. 
—Yours, &c., 


B. H. 


SCHOOLMASTERS OLD AND NEW. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—May I ask your reviewer of Dr. Gray’s ‘‘ Public 
Schools and the Empire,’’ in a recent issue of Tue Nation, 
what he means by his last paragraph? 

The public schoolmaster of the future, he says, “ will 
differ as much in equipment from the schoolmaster of to- 
day as a captain of a liner does from a galley slave.’’ As 
I read this, an ex-public schoolmaster happened to come 
into the room. He is an admirable scholar in Latin and 
Greek ; his Oxford class testifies to his power of handling 
philosophical and historical subjects; he is an excellent 
scholar in French and German, with, I fancy, a good 
knowledge of Italian; he is widely read in modern history 
and literature, both English and French; has the skill of 
a professional in painting, and possesses withal a charming 
personality and a delightful voice; and in my _ personal 
acquaintance there are many more of the same class. What 
does your reviewer mean by saying that their successors 
will be as superior to them in equipment as the captain of a 
liner to a galley-slave? It seems sheer nonsense. But his 
last sentence opens a window into his mind, and betrays 
his curious notions on education generally. He actually 
thinks that education is a mechanical art, and that the 
‘** training of youth in the path of enlightenment” is the 
same sort of accomplishment as driving a motor-car or type- 
writing! He will next condemn a clergyman because he 
cannot produce a certain percentage of saved souls with 
the same certainty and precision as a machine produces its 
results! Great as is the need for the improvement of edu- 
cation in all classes of our society, I hope its amelioration 
will not have to wait for the evolution of a race of super- 
men, nor will it be hastened by treating either masters or 
pupils as if they were machines, and were bound to produce 
results accordingly.—Yours, &c., C. S$. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BISHOPS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—You ask me, “Do judges, like bishops, take part 
in politics?’ Some of them have seats in the House of Lords, 
and I should be surprised to hear that none of those have 
voted on Welsh Disestablishment or Home Rule. But there 
are many other ways of taking part in politics—in the club, 
the smoking-room, the drawing-room, on the platform— 












this last not for a judge, perhaps, but certainly for many 
a magistrate—and at the polling-booth. 

I can imagine, though I cannot approve, a magistrate 
capable of saying: “I can’t vote against the Government 
that has made me a J.P., and given me honor and influence 
in the country,” but not a judge or a bishop saying: “I 
can’t vote against the Government that has made me a judge 
or a bishop, and given me a salary of £5,000 a year.” We 
are at the beginning of the twentieth century, not the end 
of the eighteenth.—Yours, &c., 

F. H. J. 
July 8th, 1913. 


[The rule undoubtedly is that persons holding judicial 
office do not vote on party questions. If judges are free to 
vote, why should they not continue sitting in the House of 
Commons ?—Ep., Nation. ] 





Poetrp. 


THE BRAHMIN. 

THE sun had set on the western margin of the river among 
the tangle of the forest. 

The hermit boys had brought back the cattle home, and 
sat round the fire to listen to the master, Gautama. 

Just then a strange boy came, and greeted him with 
fruits and flowers. and, bowing low at his feet, spoke 
in a bird-like voice—‘ Lord, I have come to thee 
to be taken into the path of the supreme Truth. 
My name is Satyakiima.’’ 

“* Blessings be on thine head,’’ said the master. ‘‘ Of 
what clan art thou, my ehild? It is only fit for a 
Brahmin to aspire to the highest wisdom.”’ 

“* Master,’’ answered the boy, ‘‘ I know not of what clan 
Lam. I will go and ask my mother.”’ 

Thus saying, Satyakima took leave, and wading across 
the shallow stream, came back to his mother’s hut, 
which stood at the edge of the sandy waste at the 
end of the sleeping village. 

The lamp burned dimly in the room, and the mother 
stood at the door in the dark waiting for her son’s 
return. 

She clasped him to her bosom, kissed him on his hair, 
and asked him of his errand to the master. 

‘‘ What is the name of my father, dear mother?’’ asked 
the boy. ‘‘ It is only fit for a Brahmin to aspire to 
the highest wisdom, said Lord Gautama to me.”’ 

The woman lowered her eyes, and spoke in a whisper. 
‘‘In my youth I was poor, and had many masters. 
Thou hadst come to thy mother Jabala’s arms, my 
darling, who had no husband.”’ 

The early rays of the sun glistened on the tree-tops of 
the forest hermitage. 

The students, with their tangled hair still wet with their 
morning bath, sat under the ancient tree, before the 
master. 

There came Satyakima. He bowed low at the feet of 
the Sage, and stood silent. 

‘* Tell me,’’ the great teacher asked him, ‘‘ of what clan 
art thou? ’”’ 

‘* My lord,’’ he answered, ‘‘ I know it not. My mother 
said when I asked her, ‘I had served many masters 
in my youth, and thou hadst come to thy mother 
Jabaié’s arms, who had no husband.’ ’”’ 

Then rose a murmur like the angry hum of bees disturbed 
in their hive; and the students muttered their wrath 
at the shameless insolence of the-outcast waif. 

Master Gautama rose from his seat, stretched out his 
arms, took the boy to his bosom, and said, ‘‘ Best 
of all Brahmins art thou, my child. Thou hast the 
noblest heritage of truth.’’ 
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Whe CHorld of Pocks. 


Tue “Natron” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Real South Africa.” By Ambrose Pratt. Introduction by 
the Right Hon. Andrew Fisher. (Holden & Hardingham. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

‘** Ruropean Cities at Work.” By Frederic C. Howe. (Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Land Hunger: Life Under Monopoly.” Edited by Mrs. 
Cobden Unwin. (Unwin. 2s. net.) 

“Mrs. Piozzi’s ‘Thraliana.’’’ By Charles Hughes. (Simpkin 
Marshall. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“The Tarn and the Lake: Thoughts on Life in the Italian 
Renaissance.” By C. J. Holmes. (Lee Warner. 2s. 6d. net.) 

‘* Ancient Greece.””’ By H. B. Cotterill. (Harrap. 7. 6d. net.) 

“* Elizabeth Cooper.” By George Moore. (Maunsel. 2s. net.) 

“From a Punjaub Pomegranate Grove.” By C. C. Dyson. (Mills 
& Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Golden Journey to Samarkand.” By James Elroy Flecker. 
(Max Goschen. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“Smoke Bellew.”” By Jack London. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

“Mémoires du Chevalier de Fréminville (1787-1848).” Par E. 
Herpin. (Paris: Champion. 3 fr. 50.) 

‘*Les Sources Vives.” Roman. Par Paul Margueritte. (Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit. 3 fr. 50.) 


““Der Flieger: ein Buch aus unseren Tagen.” Von L. Adelt. 
(Frankfurt: Riitten. M.3.) 
* +. * 


Wits the beginning of July, the publishing season may 
be said to have reached its close. Some volumes in general 
literature remain to be issued, and a good many novels make 
their appearance during the summer months; but the main 
activities of publishers are now directed to their autumn 
lists. It cannot be claimed that the first half of 1913 has 
made many notable additions to the world of books. Fewer 
books have been published, and even a smaller proportion 
than usual seems likely to be of any permanent interest. We 
have, of course, several gains to record. Biography has given 
us Mr. Trevelyan’s “Life of John Bright,” Sir Mortimer 
Durand’s “Life of Sir Alfred Lyall,” a fuller account of 
Jane Austen than had previously appeared, and selections 
from the correspondence of Goldwin Smith, and of Lord 
John Russell. History is another department of letters 
which has produced books that count. Mr. G. P. Gooch’s 
“History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century ” would 
stand out in any publishing season, and other works 
deserving mention are Mr. Veitch’s “The Genesis of 
Parliamentary Reform,” Mr. Wingfield Stratford’s ‘‘ History 
of English Patriotism,” Professor Slater’s ‘“ Making of 
England,” and Mr. Fisher’s little book on ‘‘ Napoleon.” 

* - * 

WHEN we turn to belles lettres we find less cause for 
satisfaction. Books of verse increase in number, yet, apart 
from collected editions, we can only think of Mr. Masefield’s 
“ Dauber,’’ and perhaps one or two others, that are likely to 
be read by the next generation. Messrs. Macmillan are now 
the publishers of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore’s wonder- 
ful and enduring “Gitanjali,” but as the book 
was issued last autumn by the India Society, it 
does not come within the period we are considering. 
Criticism is in still worse case. We have had a few critical 
memoirs of the great Victorian writers and one or two 
collections of essays, but nothing of real significance. Nor 
has the literary drama shown signs of vitality. Even fiction, 
in spite of its large output, has yielded a higher proportion 
of chaff and very little grain. 

® * ~ 

A Great deal of attention is now given by the world of 
books to social questions, and it was predicted that the 
season just ended would see additions of value to this section. 
That prophecy has not been wholly unfulfilled. The feminist 
movement has given rise to some valuable studies, chief 
among them being Mrs. Gasquoine Hartley’s “The Truth 
About Woman” and a translation of Ellen Key’s “The 
Woman Movement.” The rural problem has inspired “ How 
the Laborer Lives” by Mr. Seebohm Rowntree and Miss 
May Kendall, and Mrs. Cobden Unwin’s “The Land 
Hunger,’’ the latter a collection of letters similar in scope 
and intention to “The Hungry ’Forties.” Among more 
general works on sociology may be mentioned Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace’s “ Social Environment and Moral Progress ”’ 
and Mr. L. T. Hobhouse’s “ Development and Purpose.” In 





other departments there have been few standard books, 
though the study of anthropology has benefited by Dr. 
Frazer’s Gifford Lectures on the Aborigines of Australasia 
and Messrs. Hose and McDougall’s “Pagan Tribes of 
Borneo.” Perhaps the most notable feature in the 
mechanics of publishing is a distinct furtherance of the 
movement towards cheaper books. 
. “ » 

DrirFrERENCES in taste between English and American 
readers of fiction form the subject of an interview with 
Mr. Matthew White, a veteran American editor, which is 
printed in this week’s “ Observer.”” It seems that Mr. White 
came on a mission to this country in search of manuscripts, 
but found that out of hundreds which he read only half-a- 
dozen were suitable for publication in America. This was 
due to differences between the literary work of the two 
countries. Mr. White mentioned two of these—the American 
craving for the element of surprise, and the English attitude 
towards women. English readers, in Mr. White’s opinion, 
want to know at the outset how the story will end, but “ the 
greater the surprise, and the more novel the ‘twist,’ the 
greater the chance the story has of being a great American 
success.”” Moreover, Mr. White thinks that while Americans 
place woman on a pedestal, in this country she invariably 
gets the worst of it. “The reflection of this in 
manuscripts is a barrier to their use in America, because 
many of our readers are women, and because the American 
man’s instinct is to suffer, if by his suffering he can make 
woman the gainer.”” Mr. White’s contention may be valid, 
but when we remember the success of Mrs. Florence Barclay 
in America and of Mr. Henry Sydnor Harrison in this 
country—to mention only two—we are inclined to doubt 
whether the divergence in taste is so very marked after all. 

* * + 

Tue next batch of volumes in Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate’s “Home University Library” will include a most 
promising study of “Shelley, Godwin, and their Circle” by 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford. Mr. Brailsford has made a careful 
study of the English movement of sympathy with the French 
Revolution, and in the coming volume he deals with the 
London Corresponding Society and other similar organisa- 
tions. He also gives a full account of “ The Inquiry Concern- 
ing Political Justice’’—a book now very difficult to procure 
—as well as of Paine, Mary Wollstonecraft, Holcroft, 
Shelley, and other friends of Godwin. In regard to Shelley, 
Mr. Brailsford shows, more fully than any previous writer, 
the poet’s intellectual dependence upon Godwin, even to 
repeating the latter’s exact words on comparatively trivial 
matters. 

* ~ + 

AttuHoucH Richard Parkes Bonington has a great vogue 
on the Continent, he is not well enough known in this 
country, and no biography of him has yet appeared, though 
he died as long ago as 1828. This is probably due in part to 
the fact that Bonington spent so much of his life in France 
that he was generally believed to be a Frenchman. Mr. 
Lane now announces that he has in preparation a biography 
of Bonington which will be written by M. Albert Dubuisson, 
a French painter of distinction. He has issued an appeal 
for letters or other material, published or unpublished, 
relating to Bonington. 

* - * 

THE old controversy as to the value of literary agents 
has been revived in “The Author.” Mr. H. G. Wells has 
written to that journal, complaining of “the increasing 
nuisance of agents,” and declaring that, “like all sensible 
authors,” he does not employ agents, “except for specific 
jobs.” To this Mr. Arnold Bennett makes the piquant reply 
that, as a result of Mr. Wells’s advice, he placed all his 
affairs in the hands of an agent, and that he has never 
regretted the step. Mr. Bennett is “absolutely convinced 
that every author of large and varied output ought to put 
the whole of his affairs into the hands of a good agent, and 
that every such author who fails to do so loses money by 
his omission.” A number of authors will agree with Mr. 
Bennett as regards those of large and varied output, 
but many believe that an agent is of little use to an unknown 
man. But even in this case there is something to be said for 
the agent, and another writer in “The Author” says that 
after vainly trying for three years to place a first novel, an 
agent secured a publisher for it within two months. 
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Hebiews. 


DOSTOEVSKY’S IDEAL. 


“The Idiot.” By Fyopor DosTorvsky. Translated from the 
Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. (Heinemann. 33s. 6d. 
net.) 


DosTorvsky was living in Geneva when, in the spring of 
1868, he lost his little daughter, Sonia. The novelist was 
inconsolable, and in a letter to Maikov he utters a cry of 
despair that all the outrages of Siberia had never wrung 
from him. “In order to console me,” he writes, “ they tell 
me that I shall have other children. But where is Sonia? 
Where is that little being for whom I tell you boldly that I 
would willingly be crucified if only she might be alive?”’ 
His wife was ill, and he himself was working day and night, 
haunted always by the loss of Sonia. Under these conditions, 
the novel which of all his works was the most intimately 
close both to his own inner personality and to his national 
dream for the Russian people, was completed. He preferred 
it to any other, and he once told a friend that he had heard 
at least fifty times this novel pronounced the best of his 
books: “I am speaking of ‘The Idiot,’” he continues, 
because all those who spoke to me about it, as being my 
best work, had something particular in the organisation of 
their intelligence which struck me and gave me a great deal 
of pleasure.” 

The hero, Prince Myshkin, illustrates the thesis that, 
although certain cells of the brain, usually considered 
essential, may be weakened in an individual, the brain, as a 
whole, may remain morally and intellectually superior, in 
spite of this disability, and perhaps even in consequence of 
it. Myshkin was certainly Dostoevsky’s ideal Russian, and 
in many other ways this novel is curiously personal. In page 
after page, Dostoevsky’s own recollections appear scarcely 
disguised, and more than once the Prince refers to that 
twenty minutes, realised second by second, in which he had 
waited for death in Semyonovski Square. Myshkin lays 
stress on the increased intensity of consciousness, until it 
becomes almost unbearable before the final stroke of 
death :— 


** There is one point which can never be forgotten, and one 
can’t faint and everything moves and turns about it, about that 


point. And only think that it must be like that up to the last 
quarter of a second, when his head lies on the block and he 
waits and knows and suddenly hears above him the 


clang of iron! He must hear that! If I were lying there I 
should listen on purpose and hear. It may last only the tenth 
part of a second, but one would be sure to hear it.” 


Dostoevsky himself, when he believed that he had only 
five more minutes to live, had been illumined by precisely 
the same hyperesthesia: “I kept staring at the church with 
a gilt dome, which reflected the sunbeams, and I suddenly 
felt as if these beams came from the region where I was to 
be myself in a few moments!” 

And there are other personal memories of Dostoevsky 
recalled at that first luncheon with the Epanchians. The 
Prince is speaking for the novelist when he tells his hostess 
and her daughters that he has only to glance out of a 
window and jot down what he sees. It was Dostoevsky 
himself who had mused by that Swiss waterfall, “such a 
tiny thread, almost perpendicular—foaming, white, and 
splashing.” It was the novelist who had brooded on the 
possibility of there being some great city where one might 
find life more ample and splendid than ours, but had after- 
wards fancied that “one might find a wealth of life, even 
in prison.” It was the “nobly simple” novelist who tells 
of that execution at Lyons with all the horror of the ven- 
geance of justice which Ivan Karamazov experiences when 
he speaks of “brother Richard’s’’ punishment at Geneva. 
And it is Dostoevsky who remembers the children in the 
little Swiss village, who came to him like birds; for, long 
ago, the victim of “ The House of the Dead ”’ had learned that 
only children “soothe and cure the wounded heart.” The 
ideals of Prince Myshkin are those of Dostoevsky—sim- 
plicity, compassion, the genius of the soul, as opposed to 
the genius of the intelligence. Myshkin’s duality is that of 
which Dostoevsky once wrote to a lady in St. Petersburg: 
“Tt is a trait common to human nature in general, but one 
which is very far from being found in every nature in a 








degree so developed as with you. 
sympathetic to me, because this double is in you exactly as 
in me, as it has been in me all my life. It is a great torment 


That is why you become 


and, at the same time, a great source of joy.” Aglaia, the 
young Russian girl, permeated by that acute naivété which 
underlies the Russian character, stumbles upon the Prince’s 
secret, as she realises that he, “ the idiot,’’ has a mentality 
far beyond the range of those who laugh at him: “It is 
something, in fact, they have never dreamed of. For there 
are two sorts of mind—one that matters, and one that 
doesn’t matter.” 

His deeply sensitive love of nature, his fondness for 
trees, and his sympathy with animals—all find expression in 
the pages of his favorite novel. So, too, does that spiritual 
thirst which, Dostoevsky maintained, survives even in the 
heart of the Russian atheist. Dostoevsky is speaking through 
Myshkin’s lips when he quotes these two complementary 
axioms of his national faith: “He who has no roots beneath 
him has no God,” and “The man who has renounced his 
Fatherland, has renounced his God.’’ And just as Dostoevsky 
used to interrupt general conversation, a few years before, 
in the drawing-room of Sonia Kovalevsky’s home, so 
Myshkin addresses, in this extraordinary outburst, not the 
handful of people who surround him, but the whole world 
beyond the Russian Empire :— 

“Show him the whole of humanity, rising again, and 
renewed by Russian thought alone, perhaps by the Russian God 
and Christ, and you will see into what a mighty and truthful, 
what a wise and gentle giant he will grow before the eyes of 
the astounded world, astounded and dismayed, because it 
expects of us nothing but the eword, nothing but the sword 
and violence, because, judging us by themselves, the other 
peoples cannot picture us free from barbarism. That has 
always been so hitherto and goes on getting more so! ”’ 

But not only in both the personal and the national sense 
is this book the most significant of all his works, with the 
possible exception of the unfinished “The Brothers Kara- 
mazov,”’ but in it there is, so to speak, silhouetted the very 
atmosphere of his work. One can see the novelist in the very 
act of creation, as one follows Myshkin in his walk through 
St. Petersburg, which is even more terrible than that walk 
of Strindberg which has been described in the third of the 
autobiographical novels. Here, in this strange walk, in 
which his Demon masters him, Dostoevsky’s duality becomes 
objective, and that fantastic atmosphere of his realism is 
silhouetted in the streets of the Russian capital. In this 
atmosphere men do not listen to voices, but to the whispers 
of souls. Solitude is impregnated by the brooding thoughts 
of the great city. Not even Greek tragedy is more burdened 
by the overwhelming sense of swiftly-approaching calamity. 
The victim of epilepsy is suddenly seized by the wish to 
search for something, without knowing what. Then he 
forgets, and again the thought returns and takes a definite 
shape ; he remembers something, an object that he had seen 
quite recently at a cutler’s shop. He returns to the shop to 
ascertain if he had seen something in reality, or if he is 
only under an hallucination. There is something in that 
shop-window—a knife—and as he sees it, it becomes the 
symbol of all menace, which he is powerless to avert. He 
must meet his would-be assassin, who waits for him with the 
twisted smile of insanity on his lips. But before the knife 
falls, Myshkin is seized by an epileptic fit, exactly similar 
to one of Dostoevsky’s attacks that Strakhov had witnessed 
in 1863: “ He said something lofty and jubilant, and when 
I confirmed his opinion by some remark he turned to me a 
face which positively glowed with the most transcendent 
inspiration. He paused for a moment, as if looking for 
words, and had already opened his mouth to speak ; I looked 
at him all expectant of fresh revelation. Suddenly, from his 
open mouth, there issued a strange, prolonged, and 
inarticulate moan. He sank senseless on the floor in the 
middle of the room.” 

In many of his books Dostoevsky has opposed spiritual 
love to physical passion, but nowhere else is there the same 
culminating tragedy as in that scene where, close to the 
beautiful dead woman, the assassin and the sinless reader 
of souls, between whom her destiny had swayed so restlessly, 
cower in the darkness. Nowhere else, not even in “The 
Brothers Karamazov,”’ is there so complete an embodiment 
of Dostoevsky’s ideal Russian, and it is well that this dis- 
tinguished translator, to whom lovers of Russian literature 

all over the English-speaking world already owe so much, 
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should have placed it at least second in the list of this new 
and complete translation. 

Dostoevsky was the observant endurer of “The House 
of the Dead” ; he was the sombre and self-sacrificing wooer 
of “Injury and Insult.’’ He sounded the last depths of 
Sonia’s despairing compassion in “Crime and Punish- 
ment’’; he groped with Ordinov in the dimmest lurking 
places and the most cob-webbed corners of “The Under- 
ground Spirit.’”’ He suffered with the dark, self-condemning 
arrogance of the ape-haunted Stavroguine in “ Demons ”’ ; he 
absorbed, while retaining his unsullied kinship with the 
most sinless hopes, all the swinish darkness of the hereditary 
curse of “The Brothers Karamazov.’’ But in the finished 
portrait of Prince Myshkin he has given us, once and for 
ever, the projection of his long dream of the nobler, 
regenerated Russian to be, the true symbol of a people that 
seemed, even to the sombre Ivan Turgenev, the real hommes 
de Vhumanité. In his own person the Prince is a national 
answer to those uprooted ones in “Demons.” He is the 
actual embodiment of a personal and a national ideal, and 
through his analysis we learn Dostoevsky’s interpretation of 
the traditional réle of Russia and the traditional faith of the 
Russian people in the Russian God. For here is the incarna- 
tion of that Russian of the future who, according to 
Dostoevsky, was to be the savior of this old world that has 
already missed its destiny by losing its dreams. 





HENRY VIII.’8 FIRST LOVE. 


‘Elizabeth Blount and Henry VIII., with some Account of 
Her Surroundings.” By WILLIAM S. CHILDE-PRMBERTON. 
(Nash. 12s. 6d. net.) 

EuizasetH Birount would make an admirable subject for an 

imaginary portrait. It is the artist and not the 

antiquary who is most likely to fecover for us 
the impression of the witchery of her girlish beauty. Lord 

Herbert of Cherbury’s account of her as one who “was 

thought, for her rare ornaments of nature and education, to 

be the mistress-piece of her time” entices the imagination 
like a promise of hidden treasure. Mr. Childe-Pemberton, 
unfortunately, approaches this fair and secret lady less as 
an artist than as an old friend of the family. He is himself 
descended from Elizabeth Blount’s father—‘ Sir John Blount 
of Kinlett (which property the Childes eventually inherited) ”’ 

—and the relationship has given him the privilege, not only 

of access to private sources of information, but of rambling 

with too little restraint from one fact to another. Like most 
writers of the present kind of book, he aims hardly at all at 
good craftsmanship in the arrangement of his materials. 

We feel that an artist might have written a perfect chapter 

about Elizabeth Blount, whereas anyone else was sure, like 

Mr. Pemberton, to write an unsatisfactory long-drawn-out 

book. 

It was only the other day that, in reviewing Mr. 
Mumby’s book, “ The Youth of Henry VIII.,” we recalled 
how, in the early days of his reign, Henry’s Court was pure, 
his life serene, beyond that of almost any sovereign of his 
time. If Katherine of Arragon had borne him sons, and his 
father’s immense fortune had lasted, it is just possible that 
the King’s virtue might have lasted too, and that he might 
never have robbed a woman of her life or a Church of its 
lands. On the other hand, he was by nature no Puritan, 
but a lover of pastime and good company, and it is probable 
that he could not have resisted the charms of Elizabeth in 
any case. She had come up to Court in 1512, at the age of 
twelve or younger, to attend on the Queen, the latter being 
then twenty-five years old and the King twenty-one. 
Katherine, though “rather hard-featured and clumsy of 
figure,’’ was still, we are told, “(a handsome woman, and 
noted for the beauty of her complexion,” and during the 
next year or two Henry and she were pointed out as an ideal 
couple of married lovers. The testimony of Erasmus on this 
point is quoted by Mr. Pemberton :— 

“What household is there among the subjects of their 
realms that can offer an example of such united wedlock ? 
Where can a wife be better matched with the best of husbands? 
Nowhere could be found so pure and modest a Court.” 

It would be easy, however, to exaggerate the domestic 
virtues of the King’s youth, in order to make an effective 
contrast to the domestic vices of his maturity. Of the dull 





domesticities of, say, George III., Henry’s Court knew 
nothing. If it was “rather a Temple of the Muses 
than a palace,” it was also a place of revelry, show, and the 
follies. Erasmus again comes in as a witness in this con- 
nection. A letter written by him to his friend, Andrelinus, 
gives us a picture of life at the English Court as a most 
delightful—at least, Erasmus found it so—pageant of kisses 
from year’s end to year’s end. “Did you,”’ he writes, 

“Did you but know the endowments of Britain, you would 
run hither with winged feet, and if the gout stopt you you 
would wish yourself a Daedalus. To mention one thing out of 
many, there are here nymphs of divine beauty, gentle and 
kind, whom you may well prefer to your Camoenae. Moreover, 
there is a fashion never sufficiently commended. Wherever you 
go you are received by everyone with kisses; when you take 
leave you are dismissed with kisses; you return, kisses are 
again received. People come to you and kisses are offered. 
They take their leave and kisses are again distributed. 
Wherever you meet there are kisses in abundance. In short, 
wherever you so move, all things are charged with kisses. 
And, Faustus, if you once tasted how sweet and fragrant they 
are you would be glad to sojourn in England, not for ten 
years, like Solon, but to your dying day.” 

One need not be an Anabaptist to realise that kisses in 
excess, like alcchol in excess, make a bad diet for virtue. 
Life for the courtier was an endless masque in those days, 
and the games and the lute-playing and the laughter created 
just such an atmosphere as Browning conjures up in that 
fine moralising over dead Venice, “ A Toccata of Galuppi’s.” 
One can easily imagine the sensational effects of the charms 
of Elizabeth—the “ damosel” who “in singing, dancing, and 
all good pastimes exceeded all other ’’—on this kissing Court. 
As a child of fourteen, she attracts us as one of four ladies 
appearing in the Christmas revels, “dressed alike in gowns 
of white satin ‘ savoysin,’ in hoops of white satin lined with 
blue, with mantles ‘savoysin’ of blue velvet.’’ The dresses 
of this blue-and-white girl have survived for us more clearly 
than her features; no portrait of her has been discovered ; 
but, as one reads of her taking part in the various lavish 
dances and mummeries of the time, one thinks of her as the 
personification of the regal music of youth—the natural 
conqueror of “the handsomest potentate I ever set eyes on,” 
as the Venetian Ambassador described the young King. 
Scarcely less triumphant than Elizabeth is Henry himself, 
“his complexion very fair and bright, with auburn hair 
combed straight and short, in the French fashion, and a 
round face, so very beautiful, that it would become a pretty 
woman.” He is most triumphant of all as we see him “ doing 
marvellous things both in dancing and jumping” among 
“the damsels of the most serene Queen.”’ His days were at 
that time built to music. The “chief dish” at the Court 
pastimes was always Memo’s music, as the Venetian 
Ambassador noted. When the King shut himself up in 
Windsor in 1517 in terror of the epidemic of sweating sick- 
ness, he took with him the Reverend Master Memo to soothe 
his imprisonment. It is as fellow-lovers of music that Mr. 
Pemberton asks us to picture the King and Elizabeth in the 
early days of their love :— 

“Many a time, we may be sure, was the taste of the 
accomplished maid-in-waiting, Elizabeth Blount, consulted by 
the King over clavichord and lute, and her sweet voice em- 
ployed in singing not only to Memo’s accompaniment, but also 
to that of the King himself.” 

It is suggestive of how little we know of this royal love- 
affair that its historian has to indulge in small flights of 
fancy like this, in order to bring its chief characters vividly 
together. As a matter of fact, nearly all we know about the 
affair is that “the amours . . . culminated in the autumn 
of 1518,” that in October, 1518, Elizabeth was still at Court, 
“excelling in those ‘goodly pastimes’ by which she won the 
King’s heart,’ and that she withdrew to an Augustinian 
Priory in Essex in 1519, and gave birth to a son, whom the 
King learned to love “like his own soul.” 

There you have all that is of interest in the life of 
Elizabeth. She afterwards married, first Sir Gilbert Tailbois, 
and then Lord Clinton, Earl] of Lincoln; but it is as “ mother 
of the King’s son,” and no longer as the divine Elizabeth, that 
she retains her hold on our attention. The second half of 
Mr. Pemberton’s book is devoted largely to the childhood 
and boyhood of this Henry Fitzroy, whom the King created 
Duke of Richmond, and whom he intended, as soon as it was 
clear that Katherine would never be the mother of a Prince 
of Wales, to nominate as his successor to the throne. 
Brought up apart from his mother, the Duke was surrounded 
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with a little Court of his own, which, in magnificence and 
costliness, contrasted strangely with the penurious treatment 
of the Queen’s daughter, Princess Mary. When he was 
eight, there was talk of marrying him to Catherine de 
Medici ; more than once it was rumored that he was to be 
created King of Ireland. In describing the education of the 
boy, Mr. Pemberton gives us some interesting glimpses of 
Tudor schooling. He reminds us, for example, that “in an 
establishment so great as was the young Duke of Richmond’s, 
a painter would be included, so that he might be ever at 
hand to illustrate in design and color whatever might be 
the subject of the schoolmaster’s lesson or discourse.” Like 
his father, the Duke excelled in sport and music, and was 
learned enough to translate any passage of Cesar at the age 
of eight. His household, however, was divided against itself, 
and, though his tutor might ground him well in Latin, there 
were others, like George Cotton, the gentleman usher of 
whom it was complained that he “allows buffoons to sing 
indecent songs before him [the Prince], and omits no oppor- 
tunity of abusing the clergy and bringing them into con- 
tempt.” It was not Cotton’s wickednesses, however, that 
made the boy prematurely old) The Duke’s sports and 
studies, Mr. Pemberton thinks, were both inordinately 
violent, and these are sufficient to explain his early death 
in 1536, without bringing in the story that he was poisoned 
by Anne Boleyn. The King believed, or pretended to believe, 
that Anne Boleyn was guilty. If she was, there is grim 
drama in the fact that the last public appearance which the 
boy made before his death was at Anne Boleyn’s execution. 
Such is the butcher’s-yard ending to Mr. Pemberton’s gentle 
tale of youth and music. Yet Mr. Pemberton seems to find 
nothing ludicrous in sighing regretfully for the merry 
England in which such things were possible. 





THE SEER BLIND. 


“Sons and Lovers.” By D. H. Lawrence. (Duckworth. 6s.) 


WE question if a more strenuous task has ever been set a 
reviewer of fiction than the appraisal of this book. It is 
“‘ difficult ’? every way—difficult to read (though not for the 
usual cause, since no obscurity of phrase disfigures it), diffi- 
cult to appraise, difficult above all to apprehend. Scarce 
a problem of the fictional art but is set us here, in manner, 
matter, and design; and so wilful is the author that each 
close-hugged theory has seemed for us at one moment to be 
confirmed, at the next disproved, by his practice. One faith, 
indeed, remains throughout unshaken—the conviction that 
sincerity is a good, a great good, but not an overmastering 
good. Sincerity leaps at us here from every page ; but while 
on one it is that of a seer whose vision is well-nigh 
apocalyptic, on another it seems the mere ‘‘ observation ”’ of 
a helpless realist who cannot separate the All from the every- 
thing. The scene of the burnt loaves in Chapter VIII. is an 
example of this. As helplessly as it is given us, we read it— 
seeking vainly a sufficient reason for its inclusion. In ‘‘ The 
White Peacock ’’ there were similar moments, and in it also 
they were associated (we are nearly sure our recollection is 
right) with the same type of girl as is the Beatrice of this 
scene. Mr. Lawrence fails completely in the delineation of 
this mocking, elfin sort of creature—so completely that her 
repeated presence in his work is a marvel to us. Directly 
she appears, all seems to fly apart, and we know not in what 
fancied world we are, nor whence can come the beings who 
surround us there. More brutally to express it, we are bored 
beyond all utterance, and that because the material (what- 
ever its intrinsic worth or worthlessness) is in the hands of 
one who does not know how to use it. This is what we mean 
by Mr. Lawrence’s “‘ helpless ”’ sincerity ; and this is why 
we do not regard sincerity as an overmastering good. Rather 
we regard it as the leaven of the lump, which may or may 
not do its part in producing the “ bread of life.”’ 

No plot, or as little as may be: here is another faith. 
And in the earlier chapters of “Sons and Lovers,” it is felt 
to be triumphantly justified. How would a “ plot’’ have 
torn through this fine web of poetry, realism, and shrewd or 
tender analysis! As every page brings its sheaf of 
beauties, our confidence and gratitude grow; the Morel 
family is to us as it were the reflex of the universe—and who 





can tire of the universe? We'd have Mr. Lawrence do it 
ever. Scarcely have we turned a dozen pages when we come 
upon such a splendid thing as this (he is speaking of Mrs. 
Morel’s first meeting with the man whom she marries and 
learns to scorn) :— 

“She was a puritan, like her father, high-minded, and 
really stern. Therefore the dusky, golden softness of this man’s 
flame of life, that flowed off his flesh like the flame from a 
candle, not baffled and gripped into incandescence by thought 
and spirit as her life was, seemed to her something wonderful, 
something beyond her.” 

Surely here is ‘‘ something wonderful’’: physiology, 
psychology, and splendid poetry, so interfused that we can 
hardly tell which is which! And then the subtlety of this: 
‘* For three months she was perfectly happy ; for six months 
she was very happy”; but she detected him in a lie, and 
‘* something in her proud, honorable soul crystallised out 
like rock.”’ The whole story of this marriage is 
absorbing, and though our sympathy with the sentimental, 
violent miner-husband is deeper than (we imagine) it was 
intended to be, we still admire—more intellectually than 
humanly, it is true; with a drier eye than that which con- 
siders the scorned and cast-aside Morel we still 
admire, we often but not always love, the little, blue-eyed 
woman, with her crooked, “winsome’’ nose, which “scornfully 
sniffs” when she is pleased or flattered or moved to tender- 
ness. Her relations with the eldest child, William, are of the 
normal maternal type, though even here the peculiar 
“kink” upon which Mr. Lawrence later so urgently insists, is 
present: William could not love any other woman well, 
because he loved his mother well. Both the sons, this William 
and the younger Paul, discuss their sweethearts “ endlessly ”’ 
with Mrs. Morel; for both it results in disenchantment. 
This is doubtless the fruit of observation, yet life would seem 
to deny it much of truth—and we cannot accept at all the 
scenes in which William rails against and ‘‘at’”’ his 
betrothed to his mother, the unhappy girl being present all 
the time! That both young men should hate the woman 
with whom they are sexually occupied is an obsession of the 
author. ‘‘ He hated her ’’—we could not count the repeti- 
tions of those words. One wearies sadly of them, and of the 
various (or not various) states of feeling to which they have 
reference. Indeed, to indicate the delight which ‘‘ Sons and 
Lovers” will give all who care for the novel in its more 
developed aspects, we must turn from the relations of any 
couple but Mr. and Mrs. Morel, and speak of the exquisite 
nature-pieces—the flower and field pieces above all—where 
things of piercing beauty are showered like benedictions on 
our heads. Mr. Lawrence has hardly an equal in these 
lovelinesses. Nor are they by any means all ; there are scenes 
which no word but the too lightly lavished ‘‘ great’’ can 
justly characterise—that of the bringing-home of tall William 
dead, for instance, when up the steps from the street in 
darkness, to the “front-room” where the chairs are 
ranged awaiting them, come the six men climbing, ‘‘ bearing 
the coffin that rode like sorrow on their living flesh.’ 

Such loveliness, such splendors (the word is not a whit 
too strong), have kindled our hearts, and all our hearts 
are warm with gratitude. We read on vividly, our trust now 
unfaltering, and feel that we are soon to grasp the design in 
which this high imagination works. But to our amazement 
and our grief, as the central figure emerges, as we hail the 
‘“‘hero,’”’ as Paul, the second son, develops, and Mr. 
Lawrence concentrates on him alone, in his relations with his 
mother and the two women who make up his sexual experi- 
ence. . . to our grief and our amazement, the book suffers a 
sea-change, and not into something rich and strange, but into 
something—the terms must, paradoxically, be used for all 
this stretch of startling verbal frankness—thin and common- 
place. As we feel this more and more decidedly, as we revolt 
in weariness from the incessant scenes of sexual passion, 
another and a more far-reaching question than any we have 
yet considered bristles in our path. Is not all this grown, or 
growing, obsolete? Do such matters greatly exercise our 
minds to-day? Our age, men say, is decadent. If 
to lean, with such hot-heavy urgence, upon things of sense 
alone, be the sign-manual of vitality, then, indeed, the judg- 
ment is a just one; for we are persuaded that only to the 
dwellers in back-waters will these scenes prove thrilling, 
‘* shocking,”’ stimulating, or even interesting. Those of us 
who move amid the true activities, who touch at many points 
of the electric currents of thought and feeling which light up 
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this time of ours, shall reject these chapters gladly—gladly 
because with reading of them a sense of our emancipation 
comes to us more fully than before. Such as we are, we are 
past this ; and if to be so past be decadence, it seems a better 
thing than we had supposed. But the truth is, of course, that 
not we, but they, are rightly designated thus. This is the real 
decadence—this morbid brooding on the flesh, this gross 
detail of things unspoken, this never-quick, this ever-hot and 
heavy lustfulness of Paul Morel. Did young man’s figure 
ever more signally fail to move us to interest? We turn 
from him in fatigued repulsion—so futile he, so garrulous 
of his lust, so “decadent”? indeed in his relations with 
Miriam and Clara. ‘‘ That’s how women are with me,”’ he 
says. “They want me like mad, but they don’t want to 
belong to me.’’ How should they? There was nothing to 
belong to. . . . May one say, with no thought of ribaldry, that 
Paul was ‘‘a mother’s son’’? But even in the love for his 
mother there lurks the same unhealthiness. At the end of 
the book, when she is dead, ‘‘ Mother! ’’ he whimpered— 
‘“‘ mother!’’ In that verb, Mr. Lawrence confesses Paul 
Morel. Here, in an earlier chapter (named ‘‘ The Test on 
Miriam ”’), is his creator’s apology for him :— 

“A good many of the nicest men Paul knew were like 
himself, bound in by their virginity, which they could not 
break out of. . . . Being the sons of mothers whose 
husbands had blundered rather brutally through their 
feminine sanctities, they were themselves rather diffident and 
shy. They could easier deny themselves than incur any 


reproach from a woman; for a woman was like their mother, 
and they were full of the sense of their mothers. = 


Yet Paul, at any rate, did in the event deny himself 


_nothing that he could get, and incur all reproach from “ his ”’ 


women—who were both far nearer to the sources of life than 
he was. 

What is the outcome—what the star to which this fic- 
tional waggon is hitched? Is it the glory of the motherhood 
of sons? Yet would not one say from reading this that fora 
young man to be “‘ full of the sense of his mother ’’ is to 
destroy him? And since such is the cumulative effect, the 
book, for all its beauty and power and imagination, is de- 
cadent. A man’s ‘‘ sense of his mother ’’ means one thing, 
not another which denies the first. . . . But, remembering all 
that ‘‘ Sons and Lovers ’’ gives us, we are glad to forget 
Paul and his “ failures,’’ his “test on Miriam,” his further 
test (though not this time so labelled) on Clara, his “ ques- 
tion, which was almost a lamentation, ‘ Why don’t they hold 
me?’” . . . to forget, in short, that half the book is against 
the grain, and remember gratefully and glowingly those 
earlier chapters which keep faith with life. 





‘* PILGARLIC.”’ 


“Memoirs of William Hickey (1749-1775).” Edited by 
ALFRED SPENCER. (Hurst & Blackett. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Bryonp what he here confides to us, nothing, we believe, is 
known of William Hickey. That may be no great matter. 
The reader who adventures far with him will perhaps decide 
that William is confidential enough for three. He has 
neither a close mouth nor a mealy ; and these Memoirs, dis- 
covered somehow by Mr. Alfred Spencer, are likely to endow 
the author with a posthumous celebrity he little dreamed of. 
“The author, apparently, did not contemplate publication, 

though his introductory remarks give one the impression that 

he expected it to interest his friends.”’ 
Some friends we may fancy to have chuckled and others to 
have groaned in spirit over these voluble, ingenuous pages ; 
we, who owe nothing to William or his ghost, may study them 
without a qualm as a real document of the eighteenth 
century. William was a rake, a tippler, and a thief; he 
brings us into loose and raflish company, where he drinks 
and gets very sick ; and then conducts us on a Sunday to the 
decent house of a Quaker-like merchant, who considers him 
‘* the most correct and best-principled young man he ever 
knew ’’; and through the twenty-four parts of the day he 
is so natural and void of all affectation that we are neither 
bored nor disgusted with him. 

Take such a passage as the following :— 

“‘ And here did I, who in London passed my evenings and 
nights in theatres, taverns, and brothels, amidst abandoned 





profligates of both sexes, and in every species of folly and 
intemperance, at least once in every month, and sometimes 
oftener, quietly and soberly, as well as rationally, spend 

Saturday and Sunday in the society of this worthy and 

respectable family, with the utmost complacency, and actual 

satisfaction to myself, complying with all the customary and 
decent forms of the house, regularly attending the whole family 
on Sunday, both morning and evening (of such force is 
example, whether good or bad), to the meeting-house, their 
place of worship, Mr. Smith being a dissenter, and rigid 
observer of all the forms adopted by that sect.” 
A reader opening the book at hazard, and chancing on a 
passage of this kind (there are others like it), might exclaim : 
‘* What a nauseous, canting young party is this!’’ But he 
is nothing of the sort. He is an amiable spark of his day, 
having as yet no moral backbone, looking at his pleasures 
on the side next the sun. He is no smug. He riots and 
repents with equal and complete sincerity. Having spent 
his all, and been violently sick, after a month of nights at 
Wetherby’s, Murphy’s, the Soup Shop, and the Finish, with 
‘* Blasted Bet Wilkinson’’ and other ornaments of these 
caravanserais, he turns his face to the wall and reviles him- 
self for a blackguard. It is always ‘‘ the last time, Bill, my 
boy! ’’ and then, the physical cure completed, he sends a 
message to Bet or Kate, rigs himself out like a buck, and 
returns with the ‘‘ gusto of abstinence ’’ to the Soup Shop. 
We have read it all before, since first we read the Bible, 
but not always in terms of such absolute and utter frankness. 

His long-suffering father, a solicitor with a large 
practice, of whom the scapegrace was extremely fond, took 
him into his own office. Very soon, says William, ‘‘ my 
books were entirely neglected, and I became idleness per- 
sonified.’” To keep himself in funds for the theatres and 
flash houses of the town, he appropriated the fees owing to 
counsel, and joined a parcel of scamps like himself in 
starting ‘‘ a roaring club,’’ almost under the nose of blind 
Sir John Fielding, of Bow Street. His constitution must have 
been a rare one, for he tells us that, after a long night’s 
carousing, he played cricket in an Eton v. Westminster match, 
and on another occasion rowed 130 miles in thirteen hours 
in a cutter. Sooner or later he was bound, of course, to 
be boxed, and but for his father he must surely have been 
hanged. But that affectionate and patient man still played 
Providence to the prodigal, and instead of putting William 
to the door, procured him a cadet’s red coat in the service 
of the East India Company. 

William thereupon mounted a cockade and a sword, 
fitted himself out with the regimentals of Infantry, Artillery, 
and Engineers ; and burst anew upon the town as a martial 
hero of the first stamp. 

“I seldom appeared two successive days in the same 
dress; my intimates beheld me with astonishment, observing 
that I was going abroad in a splendid style. Some of my 
brother Joseph’s acquaintances enquired what the devil 
regiment I had got into, for that they met me in half a dozen 
different uniforms in as many days.” 

Arrived at Madras, William pretty soon discovered that its 
latitude was not that of Drury Lane and the purlieus. 
Figuratively, indeed, there was no latitude at Madras for 
a military gentleman who had graduated at the Soup Shop; 
it was ‘‘ an abominable place,’ and ‘I resolved to return 
to England.’’ So he made ribbons of all those regimentals, 
drew upon his father for more money, took a trip to China, 
and in a few months dawned again on his submissive family 
and the perennial doxies of Bow Street. But through all 
these failures and brazen goings-on he keeps his reader enter- 
tained. Without effort or pretence at style, he has his eye 
so fixed on everything he does, and is so filled with the sense 
of it, that he brings off now and again something in the 
manner of Hogarth, or something less pleasing in the vein 
of Zola. He must have had a penetrating eye as a young 
man and a notable memory as an old one. On the voyage 
home he saw an episode of smuggling, and at an interval 
of thirty or forty years he reproduces it with the art of a 


novelist. A man “ of a Herculean form, with a healthy, ruby 


face,’’ rowed out to the ship when she was standing for the 
Channel. 


Srrancer: ‘ Well, Captain, how is tea? ” 

Captain: “ Twenty pounds.” 

Srrancer: “ No, that won’t do. Eighteen; a great number 
of China ships this season.” 

Captain: ‘‘ Very well, you know best,” 

Srrancer: “ How many chests? ” 

Captain; “ Sixty odd,” 
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Srrancer: “ Come, bear a hand then, and get them into 
the cutter.” 


By this time I found our new visitor was a smuggler. 

The foregoing was all that passed in completing the sale and 
purchase of so large a quantity of tea. 

While the tea was hoisting out of the gun-rooom, the smuggler 
was asked whether there were any news. 


*** No, none that I know of’; but immediately after, as if 
——s he added, ‘Oh, yes, I forgot. Wilkes is made 

ing.’ 

“** Wilkes made King!’ exclaimed everyone. ‘ What can 
you mean?’ 

*** Damn me if I understand much of these things,’ replied 
the man, ‘ but they told me the mob took him out of prison, 
and made him King.’ 

“A thick haze that had prevailed all the morning cleared 
away, and we saw the land (the Lizard) not more than four 
leagues distant. The cutter at the same time hailed to inform 
their Chief that they saw the ‘ Albert’ (Custom house 
schooner) to the southward. 

“*Do you, by God!’ replied he . Turning to 
Captain Waddell, he continued, ‘Come, Captain, you must 
haul off the land another league or so, and then let him 
fetch us with all my heart.’ 

sa, Captain Waddell appearing to hesitate, the man hastily 
said: 

““* He can seize me at this distance from our coast. If, 
therefore, you don’t stand farther off, I must leave you.’ 

‘Captain Waddell then desired the officer of the watch 
to brace the yards and keep the ship up a couple of points, 
which being done, in half an hour the smuggler said: 

“* Now, Captain, let them come and be damned, you may 
keep your course again.’ ” 


The pleasant literary evenings of Mr. Hickey pére at the 
St. James’s Coffee-house, with Burke, Sir Joshua, Goldsmith 
(who gives the eminent attorney a place in his poem, 
‘* Retaliation ’’), and the others, were somewhat dashed by 
the re-appearance of the pickle of his family. For William was 
,very soon backsliding as efficiently as ever. Hear him :— 
“By this time I had with my usual want of resolution 
once more yielded to temptation, and fallen into all my old bad 
habits. Dear, lovely woman I never could resist. A famous 
bailiff named Willis generally contrived to get the writs that 
were issued against those unfortunate women directed to him. 
He kept a lock-up house in Great Earle Street, Soho, and 
although by profession a tailor, he had fitted it up most 
elegantly as a tavern. Here we assembled, feeding upon every 
luxury procurable by money, and drinking the most expensive 
French wines.” 
This would presently spell debt for William, and a fresh 
levy on counsel’s fees. His outraged father put him at last 
upon the street, and in no long time he should have been 
a prize for Ketch. But in all situations William was the 
youth to pluck justice by the nose, and the cord pantagruelion 
was not made for him. Who on this occasion should 
intervene in his behalf but Edmund Burke himself! Burke 
recommended Hickey senior to send Pilgarlic “to practise 
law in the Island of Jamaica.’’ He had, he said, connections 
there who would assist the youth. The father perhaps 
thought that William might as well come to grief in Jamaica 
as in the stews of the ‘‘ famous Mr. Willis,’’ and to the West 
Indies he despatched him ‘“ with his usual liberality.” 
After all, William was but twenty-six, and in a volume 
to come he will tell us how he finally made good. ‘‘ Thank 
God that such has been the case, and that I have not, in 
addition to my other offences, to answer for the truly heavy 
one of breaking a much loved father’s heart.’’ 
If the next volume, when Mr. Spencer has it ready, 
comes near in matter and manner to the present one, readers 
who can sink queasiness in curiosity will welcome it. 





MASKS AND FACES. 
“One Woman's Life.” By Rosert HERRICK. (Mills & Boon. 
6s. 
“Pather Ralph.” By GERALD O’DoNoVAN. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
“Pelle, the Conqueror.” By MARTIN ANDERSEN NEXO. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 6s.) 
‘*Rue and Roses.” By ANGELA LANGER. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 
“Studies in Love and Terror.” By Mrs. BELLoc LOWNDEs. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 
“One Woman’s Lire” may be enjoyed by every class of 
reader, for in it Mr. Robert Herrick treats his serious sub- 
ject, the American woman, with a crisp, entertaining touch. 
Certainly, Milly Ridge, whom her friend, the banker, pro- 
nounces to be “Woman—the old-fashioned kind—just 
woman ; the kind men will always desire and want to work 
for,” is typical in her parasitic outlook. From her sixteenth 








year, when she routs Grandma Ridge by relegating the old 
lady’s black-walnut “parlor set and figured carpet’”’ to the 
back room, Milly knows what she wants —social success, 
comfort, and “being in” with the best people. But Milly 
is a little too confident of her powers, and she receives a 
serious set-back when she quarrels with her precise, neat, 
thin-lipped fiancé, the rising young banker, Mr. Clarence 
Parker. Her father soon afterwards fails in business, and 
Milly, in poverty, discovers that her smiles and pretty 
speeches will not pay for food and clothes and shelter. Her 
rich friends are not now so cordial, and when Milly obtains 
“Madame Alpha’s” place on the Chicago “ Star,” and tries 
her hand at journalistic tittle-tattle, she perceives that she 
is cheapening herself, and her position is very precarious. 
At this juncture she meets, falls in love with, and marries 
Jack Bragdon, a young newspaper artist of talent, whose 
rich relatives soon come to his rescue; and so Milly crosses 
the Atlantic and spends a year in Paris, where her husband 
settles down to study painting. The story of poor Jack 
Bragdon’s family responsibilities is very cleverly done. His art 
is soon sacrificed to the necessities of his wife and child, and 
he is forced back by and by to America, where, as the “ art- 
editor” of “ Bunker’s Magazine,” he overworks himself, and 
dies, suddenly, of pneumonia. Milly, who has again taken up 
with a smart set, has got into debt, but her parasitic instinct 
is not at fault, and she goes to live with Ernestine Geyer, 
a capable business woman whose working philosophy is 
simple: “To live you must give something of yourself that 
is worth the while of somebody else to take and pay for— 
pay as high as he can be made to pay.”” How poor Ernestine 
is induced to put all her money in Milly’s great scheme, a 
French cake-shop in Chicago, which soon comes to grief, and 
how Milly coolly deserts her and marries her old flame, 
Edgar Duncan, now rich and thriving, our readers must 
discover for themselves. The novel is a very clever expo- 
sition of the feminine instinct at its shallowest, and Mr. 
Herrick’s style, moreover, has the attractive tone of good 
European models. 
* aa * * * 

In “Father Ralph,’’ Mr. Gerald O'Donovan has un- 
doubtedly dealt a telling blow at the vulnerable side of Irish 
Catholicism, its time-serving social hypocrisies, its tyranny, 
its preoccupation with its own material aggrandisement. The 
hero, Father O’Brien’s, sore disillusionment with his 
superiors from the day that he enters the frowsy Bunnahone 
Seminary to the day that he is suspended by his incensed 
bishop for youthful contumacy, is no doubt true to the 
letter and spirit of actual experience ; but we put it to Mr. 
O’Donovan that his hero, all along, is merely a Protestant 
who has strayed into the wrong fold. His thesis that the 
Church is “ cutting itself off from the sources of life, and 
in a few years it must wither and die,” has the disadvantage 
of proving too much. With his stage army of typical Irish 
Catholics, the author rehearses all that the Church does for 
bad with its disciples, but nothing that it does for good with 
the people at large. Perhaps, for a young man of independence 
and initiative, the inside of the Catholic machine, the wheels 
and pulleys and ropes of ecclesiastical craft, must always 
be repellent ; but the spirit of the true Catholic takes small 
account of these. Perhaps Mr. O’Donovan is right, and the 
modern man or woman who serves the Church must 
be himself a sacrifice on its altar; but the fact remains that 
Irish Catholicism still attracts many fine types of adherents, 
who are no whit inferior to those who dedicate their service 
to other religious sects. And the artistic weakness of 
“Father Ralph” is that nearly all its characters serve 
rather to “ point the moral” than “adorn the tale.” 

¥ * ~*~ * * 

In his preface to “ Pelle, the Conqueror,’’ Professor Otto 
Jesperen, of Copenhagen University, tells us that the 
Danish author, Martin Andersen Nexo, has “conquered the 
hearts of the reading public of Denmark, because he knows 
the life of the poor from within, and has lived among them 
as a participant and keen-eyed spectator.” The novel is 
obviously autobiographical, though the boy-hero, Pelle, is 
represented in this Part I. as a Swedish lad who has 
emigrated to Bornholm, the Baltic island, in the ’seventies, 
and taken service with his old father, Lasse, on a large farm, 
under hard Danish task-masters. The atmosphere of old- 
fashioned farm and peasant-life is indeed most convincing 
in its rude and racy force—one that might be paralleled in 
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Scotland a generation back, when manners were still 
uncouthly animal. The sketches of the coarse, vigorous 
farm hands, Erik, Gustave, Anders, and the serving woman, 
Kalle, exhibit all the primitive force and natural cunning 
of the unsophisticated peasant nature. Nor is there a trace 
of softening sentiment in the portrait of the kind-hearted 
Farmer Karstein, the loose-liver, or his bitter wife, who 
bewails his numerous infidelities. One, however, much 
prefers these people to be delineated as they are, in all their 
crude vigor and warring human impulses, good and mean, 
stupid and well-meaning, to the idealised pictures of peasant- 
life of middle-class writers. Old Lasse, who is strong for 
his little son and weak for himself, is a delightful and un- 
forgetable character. Nexo’s vigorous and free-handed style 
matches his subject-matter ; but one may complain of a good 
deal of superfluous detail in the narrative. In the second 
volume we are promised an interesting picture of the Danish 
democracy in the capital, and we hope our readers will give 
Miss Muir active encouragement to continue her work of 
translation. 
* * * * * 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, in his introduction to “ Rue and 
Roses,’’ says, “ You will like Anna, the heroine, when you 
get to know her,’’ which is so much the case, indeed, that 
we doubt the truth of his other prediction. ‘“ She is doomed 
to be the Eternal Virgin, the predestinate spinster.”’ 
The charming frontispiece to the volume shows a face with 
a somewhat more complex expression of femininity than can 
be summarised by the phrase “ grave resignation to her lot 
of maidenhood.’’ Anna’s isolation, indeed, seems to us to 
have been born of her superiority to her surroundings, of 
her proud sensitiveness and reserve when thrown among 
very ordinary people. The picture of her poverty-stricken 
home, of her father’s desperate, unavailing efforts to keep 
his little business afloat, till at last the family is lodged in 
a Viennese cellar, of her careworn mother’s taciturn despair, 
of her clever, eccentric brother who leaves home to make 
his fortune and is found later as a café waiter, but still 
confident that he might be a great composer if he 
had been able to study music, or “a pioneer in 
the field of literature if* his profession permitted 
the depths of thought and feeling that is necessary to 
write in a grand style’’; all this is touched in with the 
clear, incisive craftsmanship of a born writer. Anna’s great 
misfortune was her poverty, which gave her vulgar-minded 
employer opportunities to slight her and humiliate her. 
And her indecisive relations with her kind but over-prudent 
“friend,’’ who stimulated her to write, aided her to come 
to England, and finally wrote, “I have done for you what 
I have never done for another woman yet—namely, got hold 
of the head of the beast within, turned it round sharply, and 
laughed at it,’’ were merely the fruit of her anomalous 
position. We cannot agree with her sympathetic editor 
who tells us that “Anna has realised her mission of 
loneliness with occasional moments of inspiration.’? The 
emotional face that matches Anna’s sensitive talent is not 
likely to be tranquillised by polite passing reflections on the 
lot of Jephthah’s daughter. 

* * * * * 

There is a baffling quality in “Studies in Love and 
Terror,’”’ which, as in other books of Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
goes no little way to neutralise her real imaginative power. 
Is it, as with so many academic painters of distinction, such 
as Leighton, that her scenes retain the frigidity of their pains- 
taking conception? Or is it that some self-conscious trick in 
presenting her characters acts as sand does in mortar, 
stiffening into hard shapes what should remain artistically 
flexible? We do not know how to explain otherwise the 
comparative failure of the very clever story, “Price of 
Admiralty,’ to rouse our feelings. The unfortunate hero, 
the Mayor of Falaise, whose wife, the beautiful Claire, goes 
down with the doomed submarine “ Neptune,”’ her lover, 
Commander Dupré, and the eleven men on board, is an 
admirable little piece of character drawing; but from the 
moment the news of the disaster is broken to him by 
Madeleine, his sister-in-law, he becomes a mere rigid figure- 
head. One has only to think how Maupassant would have 
treated the situation, and the conflict in the wretched 
husband’s breast, between his love and his desire to shield 
the family honor, to recognise that the author’s conception 
is far too static to do justice to the subject. Nor is the 





second story, “ The Child,’’ much more satisfactory in point 
of emotional quality. It is a little curious, for Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes is obviously attracted by those very crises in life 
which demand from the artist the finest response to the 
interplay of the passions. Her conception and her handling 
of her themes are, indeed, too exclusively the work of her 
clever intelligence. 





THE BOX FROM THE STORES. 


“The Inside of the Cup.” By WuINsTON CHURCHILL. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 

“‘ Rosalind in Arden.” By H. B. MaRRIoTT-WaTsoN, (Dent. 
6s.) 

“The Sin of Eve.” By May EnainTon. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
6s.) 


“Dis aliter visum, ou Le Byron de nos jours’’: that title 
of a Browning poem irresistibly floats into the memory 
as we consider Mr. Winston Churchill’s new novel. 
Here is “le Robert Elsmere de nos jours ’’—and though the 
gods probably do not see us any differently, how very 
differently we see ourselves! For in this latest religious novel 
there is none of the romantic woe that set us all a-sighing 
as we read of Robert. Elsmere’s struggle. The “ wonderful 
manly tenderness” of Mr. Grey is replaced by the 
exultant plain-speaking of the Public Librarian, Mr. Engel, 
who introduces John Hodder (prototype of Robert Elsmere) 
to the “new wine,” which “has burst the old skin, and is 
running all over the world ”’—that is to say, the modern 
religious philosophy of the last twenty years. Let us con- 
trast the utterances : — 
“*Tt is hard, it is bitter,’ Mr. Grey said slowly, with a 
wonderful manly tenderness; ‘I know it, I have gone through 
with it. . . . The parting with the Christian mythology is 


the rending asunder of bones and marrow. It means parting 
with half the confidence, half the joy, of life.’ ”’ 


“* And what is the result?’ cried the Librarian, ‘ of the 
senseless insistence on the letter instead of the spirit of the 
poetry of religion What is the result of proclaiming 
Christianity in terms of an ancient science and theology which 
awaken no quickening response in the minds and hearts of 
to-day? Theat!’ He thrust a yellow hand towards the pile of 
new volumes [two-thirds on religion, or religious philosophy]. 
‘ Ah, my friend, if you could only see, as I do, the yearning 
for a satisfying religion which exists in this big city! It is 
like a vacuum, and those books are rushing in to supply it. 
. (Modern philosophy] is no longer against religion, it is 
with it. . . . Christianity is coming to its own. These 
philosophies . . . are the flower of the thought of the cen- 
turies, of modern science, of that most extraordinary of dis- 
coveries, modern psychology. . They grant that the 
motive-power of the world is spiritual.’ ”’ 
There must be few to-day who could not pattern the 

librarian’s experience from their own, just as there are few 
who do not recognise the obsolescency of ‘ Robert Elsmere.” 
Yet when that epoch-making book is compared with its latest 
prototype, can we honestly feel that the religious novel, as 
such, has gained in anything but this command of the 
modern philosophical writers? For ourself, the quotations 
from Josiah Royce and William James are the sole 
memorable passages in “The Inside of the Cup”; and, 
despite our altered outlook upon subject and writer, we 
must acknowledge that of “Robert Elsmere”’ and Mrs. 
Ward more than that must, in their day, have been said. 
Mr. Churchill is almost painfully in earnest—he has 
caged, for observation, the “spirit of the age,” and, as 
he takes it out to show us, he holds its wings together very 
firmly. We bend over it, and look . . . do not the 
pinions beat a little lamentably under those imprisoning 
harflis? If he were to let the captive move an inch or two, 
if he were to loosen just a thought those cool, efficient 
fingers! That was what, for all the absurdities, all the 
emotionalism and sentimentality, Robert Elsmere’s author 
did. The spirit of the age did once or twice seem 
free from the manipulating grasp—Mrs. Ward did 
once or twice persuade us that her spacious pages 
were at least an aviary, and not a caga In a 
word, we could now and then forget that we were read- 
ing a made story; the characters assumed a semblance of 
reality, of having their own way, arriving at their own hour— 
while in “The Inside of the Cup,’’ they seem like puppets 
taken from one of those neat, delightful white-wood boxes, 
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supplied by a department-store still vaster and more enter- 
prising than any that we yet have suffered: “The Com- 
pendium of Characters: Religious Novel Series, Full-size.” 
They are well-made, and still better packed ; they emerge 
from the box in neat succession, and stand (all but one, and 
he is meant to wobble) very steadily in their appointed 
places—for we cannot help thinking that the box must also 
have contained, tidily folded on the top, the most efficient 
and unalterable of “synopses.” First of all came out the 
Clergyman (modern type), and it was this figure which 
differed from the rest in being meant to “stagger.” A 
Modern Clergyman (in the Religious Novel Series) must 
do that. He must never have thought deeply on the subjects 
which are most essential to him—never have read nor spoken 
of these things ; for then almost any of the subsidiary puppets 
—the Fashionable Woman, the Millionaire, the Street- 
walker, Librarian, Philanthropist, Clever Modern Girl—can 
with a plain tale put him down, thrill, grieve, or “ stagger ”’ 
him. Robert Elsmere tottered more picturesquely, but 
John Hodder does it more continuously, and he regains his 
balance with a better swing; he, indeed, resembles those 
quaint toys which, flung about anyhow, always come up 
aright. But enough of ribaldry. Mr. Churchill has 
so earnest a message to deliver, and one demanding such an 
output of mental energy in the “ getting-up ” alone, that we 
may not blame him if, to save his strength for that, he did 
despatch an order for that fascinating big deal box. What 
do we remember when the dolls are laid to rest? A deep 
pervasive earnestness ; an evident study of the problem, an 
evident sympathy with it; a warm, attaching admiration for 
those modern writers who, outside the field of fiction, work 
at its exposition and solution (Mr. Churchill is clearly a 
student for his own, as well as his book’s, sake); and, more 
than anything else, the paraphrase of St. Paul, quoted from 
Josiah Royce by the librarian: “This mortal shall put on 
individuality.” We feel that it is but bare justice to say 
of Mr. Churchill that he would be as pleased that this should 
dwell in our memories, as if it were a saying of his own— 
this, or any other of the gifts from ‘modern philosophy’s ” 
treasure-house which he so eagerly shares with us. 
* * * * * 

It was a smaller box which Mr. Marriott-Watson ordered, 
and a much cheaper one. He looked more carefully, one 
conjectures, at the price than at anything else: “ There! 
that will do well enough. It is only for a summer-book, 
after all.” Not much exertion was needed for the 
unpacking or the setting-up; and the box was stocked with 
many “labor-saving’’ contrivances: trees and picturesque 
old inns, and nightingales (best mechanical song), and all 
sorts of little things like that. Wonderful value for the 
money, but not warranted to last—that could not be looked 
for at the price. ‘‘The English Country-Side Series, 
including American millionaire (with language), comic 
rustic figures, aristocrats, and the successful ‘ Rosalind’ 
and ‘Dolly’ figures, as approved by the following well- 
known writers.” We feel regretful to see Mr. 
Marriott-Watson’s name in that lengthy list ; but a summer- 
book is a summer-book, and may no doubt be legitimately 
written with the same listlessness which, one understands, is 
the right mood wherein to read it. The department-store, 
indeed, lets this box out on hire; so many authors like it ; 
and some of the dolls are painted freshly every second season. 

* * * * ” 

Miss Edginton began by resolving to have no box at 
all, and did very well without it. She had invented a most 
ingenious plot—a plot which, though mechanical, yet to some 
extent involved real character; and very bravely she 
struggled forward in its toils. Once or twice we thought 
that she was going to achieve the impossible—to keep both 
characters and plot believable. Her devices were so clever! 
When the hero meets again, in the most incredible way, the 
heroine, she fought us with our own weapons: she simply 
said, ‘‘ Of course it would have been incredible, if he hadn’t 
meant to do it, if he hadn’t played the private detective on 
her for years and years”; and as this is one of the great 
secret dreams of all humanity—the dream of never-being- 
forgotten-by-somebody-who-has-only-seen-me-once—she con- 
vinced us easily. 
hair like Ellen, or were the “ youngest actor-manager-play- 


We merely sighed, and wished we had red | 





wright in London,” like Max Bellamy: for then it might | 


have happened to us. We followed Ellen, too, with sympathy 


| 





through her career as a suffragist, “ balking”’ only a little 
at the way she kept her white shoes clean in London streets—-- 
and, indeed, Miss Edginton herself felt the necessity of 
explaining this. It was then that, for the first time, 
we began to suspect that a mind had been changed, and an 
order for a white-wood box gone somewhere. There were 
qualms as we read of Ellen’s “ wonderful unconsciousness of 
admiration,” of her “agonised little writhe of curiosity ” ; 
of the device of Gibbons to get her daily to his office, and 
her blindness to it, no less than to Max Bellamy’s very 
explicit love ; and at last the qualms became sad certainties, 
and we realised that the plot had been too much for its 
manipulator, that she could not struggle against it to the 
end, and that Ellen Flamartin, hearer of women’s tragedies, 
of women’s terrible true tales of their experiences, suffragist 
and révoltée, girl and woman, was gone, and in her place was 
stood on end a doll from the box just come—a wonderfully 
good likeness, certainly, but still a doll; and it was labelled 
(and Miss Edginton, in her preoccupation with the plot, had 
left the label on) “the naughtiest and dearest little 
girl in his world.’’ But these happy endings are so diffi- 
cult, and authors get tired and do not “see” so well, and 
the plot was very stiff—and so, when the box came just in 
time, and there was a doll with red hair, just like Ellen’s 
Miss Edginton must try again, and this time invent 
a less exacting plot, and reflect that all the ills of women 
are not curable by that nice label, so pretty and old- 
fashioned, which was pinned to the doll in the white-wood 
box. 
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“The Youth of Goethe.” 
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IN BRIEF. 


By P. HuME Brown. (Murray. 


Tue youth of Goethe, that is to say, the twenty-six 
years which are covered by the present volume, is the theme 
of one of the most delightful of all autobiographies, ‘“ Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit,” a book which, as an intimate revelation 
of personality, has only one rival in the literature of its age, 
Rousseau’s ‘“ Confessions.” Professor Hume Brown has told 
the story of “ Dichtung und Wahrheit” over again, told it 
vividly and freshly, and from the new points of view 
suggested by the voluminous documentary evidence accumu- 
lated in recent years by the industry of German scholars; 
he has described here Goethe’s ‘“ Erziehung zum Leben,” his 
initiation into that art which the poet himself proclaimed in 
riper years to be the greatest of all arts—the art of living. 
Nature and circumstances were kind beyond measure to 
Goethe in providing him with a wide range of ever-changing 
experiences and emotions, and these in turn lend kaleido- 
scopic variety and romance to the pages of this book. To 
the average English reader there is, however, one obstacle 
to complete appreciation, and that is the difficulty he 
experiences of interesting himself in the poetic creations on 
which Goethe rose to fame. It requires more historic sense, 
more sympathy for the eighteenth-century way of looking at 
life, to appreciate “ Gétz von Berlichingen”’ and ‘“‘ Werther,” 
than it does to appreciate, say, “Tom Jones ’’ or “ She Stoops 
to Conquer.” The shadow of this obstacle has, we feel, 
thrown itself across Professor Hume Brown’s volume; he 
interests us in Goethe the man, but does not sufficiently 
tempt the reader to whom Goethe is still a stranger, to turn 
to the poet’s own works. He makes, however, some amends 
in his last chapter by his warm appreciation of the tragedy 
of Faust and Gretchen, which, thanks to the lucky dis- 
covery of a copy of the original manuscript, we now know 
to have been in all essentials conceived and written in this 
early period. The “ Urfaust,” “Faust” in its pristine form, 
as it came glowing and throbbing with vitality from the 
brain of its young creator, is the most wonderful product of 
naive genius in the literature of the world; and it is, as 
Professor Hume Brown says, “the crowning poetic achieve- 
ment of the youthful Goethe.” 

« + * 


“Later Reminiscences.” 


By J. L. Story. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


(MacLehose. 


Mrs. Story describes the present volume as “the skim 
milk” of her recollections, but most readers will pronounce it 
to be skim-milk of unusually excellent flavor. Indeed, it is the 
flavor which the writer manages to impart that makes the 
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book so readable, for many of the anecdotes are slight, and 
though celebrities crowd the later pages, we are told little 
that is characteristic concerning them. The early chapters 
deal with Rosneath, the quiet town of which Dr. Story was 
parish minister ; but with his removal to Glasgow, first as 
a professor at the University, and subsequently as its 
Principal, and his Moderatorship of the General Assembly, 
Mrs. Story’s circle widened. We find Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Asquith, between a couple of rounds of golf, dropping in to 
tea at Mrs. Story’s house at Dunbar, and we get glimpses 
of Gladstone, Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, Stanley, Blackie, 
Tulloch, and even of Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. There 
are one or two remarkable stories of the supernatural, and 
one of Bishop Boyd-Carpenter which is certainly super- 
normal. The Bishop told Mrs. Story that he and his wife 
had a power of thought-reading to such a degree that on one 
occasion, when he had forgotten a sermon which he intended 
to preach, he conveyed the fact by this means to his wife, 
who was in church. “She replied that she would instantly 
go and fetch it. ‘No,’ he rejoined, ‘don’t go yourself; send 
John,’ meaning a son who sat by her pew. He went, and 
the sermon duly reached the Bishop.” 


The Geek in the Citp. 





Price Friday Price Friday 

morning. morning. 

July 4. July 11. 
Consols pon am ate ane wae 724 ooo 72% 
Midland Deferred ass + See 
Mexican Railway Ordinary iis 523 eee 51 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896... cue is 99 ‘i 994 
re ee 1502 . 1493 
Japanese 44 p.c. (Ist ser.) ... «. 9 mes 


Turkish Unified 84 on 82 


One fears and hears that in the last few weeks a great deal 
of money has been lost by Stock Exchange people and lead- 
ing financiers through the shrinkage of prices in so many 
markets—foreign bonds, foreign and American and Canadian 
railways, gilt-edged securities, Kaffirs, and the Rubber com- 
panies. The special causes of recent depression are obvious. 
The renewal of the Balkan War and the dangerous strike on 
the Rand might have produced a much more serious collapse 
if prices had not been already low and markets bearish. 
Thursday’s Bank Return was fairly satisfactory, and the 
June trade returns were magnificent, especially in the export 
department, which constituted an easy record for the month. 
But, of course, the trade boom accentuates the dearth of 
money, just as good harvests require more financing than 
bad ones. 
KaFFIRS AND THE Ranp TROUBLE. 

When these columns appeared last week things were 
looking very black on the Rand, and the strike was threaten- 
ing to be of long duration and to spread to the workers on 
the railways and in the power stations. On Saturday there 
were some very ugly scenes in Johannesburg; but on 
Saturday evening, after a long conference between General 
Smuts and General Botha and the strike leaders and lead- 
ing mine-owners, an agreement was patched up, the leaders 
agreeing to advise the men to return to work, on condition 
that the New Kleinfontein men were reinstated, that the 
strikers were to be taken back as the resumption of work 
was found to be possible, and that they should not suffer 
for their actions. Unfortunately, the arrangement was not 
at once accepted by the mass of the strikers, and the more 
unruly and militant section of them were responsible for 
riotous scenes, in which the troops had to be called upon 
to fire, with the result that 270 men were killed or wounded. 
By Tuesday, however, peaceful conditions were restored, and 
the trouble appeared to be at anend. Following this, reports 
came from Johannesburg that the natives at certain mines 
had refused to go below ground, and this news was 
exaggerated into a scare of a general native strike. But 
Mr. Harcourt’s statement in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday afternoon showed that no fears need be felt on 
that score, and that the white miners were returning to work. 
Naturally, the first announcement of the outbreak caused a 
sudden slump in the Kaffir Market. Quotations in that 


market, however, had been declining steadily in recent 
times, so that the slump was not so severe as might have been 





the case had the trouble followed on a period of activity in 
the market. The more reassuring news of the last few days 
has caused prices to recover from the lowest touched during 
the strike “ panic.” A few prominent instances given below 
will suffice to show the general trend of prices : — 

Lowest 


Price at Just touched since 
close of before the the strike Present 


Description. 1912. Strike. Outbreak. Price. 
Brakpan ... i ome ~~ 3 5-16 3 1-16 3 7-16 
Consoldated Gold Field ... 3 7-32 2 13-32 2 5-32 2 9-32 
Crown Mines ... at ae 6 13-16 611-16 613-16 
East Rand Proprietary ... 213-16 29-16 27-16 217-32 
Rand Mines Be ae ... 619-32 6} 6 1-16 6 7-32 


The decline since the beginning of 1913 is due mainly to 
the labor question, which is the most important of the 
reasons standing in the way of another Kaffir boom. The 
terribly high death-rate among the natives has attracted 
the active attention of the Governmént, whose laudable 
schemes for the prevention of phthisis have imposed heavy 
expenses on the companies. Moreover, the shortage of labor 
is serious, and the difficulty has only been partially met by 
the arrangement concluded between the chief companies to 
“pool” the labor market. But with prices as low as they 
have now fallen, the yields on some of the principal shares 
leok attractive. To give one or two instances, I may mention 
the returns of £8 16s. 6d. per cent. on Rand Mines, of 
£7 11s. 9d. per cent. on Crown Mines, and £6 11s. 6d. on 
Consolidated Gold Fields. The stoppage of work has been 
so short that it should not have any visible effect on the 
dividends. But investors who turn their eyes in this direc- 
tion should bear in mind that the recent strike has brought 
the labor question to the front in a very striking manner ; 
and, though the strike has been short-lived this time, the 
spirit of the miners, both of the white “ bosses”’ and of the 
natives has been awakened, and further trouble must be 
considered as a serious possibility of the future. 


THe Harriman DissoLuTION AGREEMENT. 

At last a scheme for the dissolution of the Harriman 
system has been satisfactorily arranged. The crux of the 
problem, it will be remembered, was the question of the 
Union Pacific’s holdings of Southern Pacific shares. After 
several unsuccessful schemes had been propounded, it was 
finally agreed, with the Attorney-General’s approval, that 
the Union Pacific should exchange a part of its Southern 
Pacific holding with the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
latter’s holding in the Baltimore and Ohio. In return for 
the Pennsylvania’s entire Baltimore and Ohio holding, the 
Union Pacific will exchange $38,000,000 of Southern Pacific 
stock. This arrangement, which has just been sanctioned 
by the United States District Court at St. Paul, is a relief 
to the American Market, which has been adversely affected 
by the long uncertainty in the matter. But, although 
$38,000,000 of stock will thus be transferred direct, the 
remainder of the Union Pacific’s holding of Southern Pacific 
stock, amounting to $88,000,000, will have to be sold. That 
the American Market is not yet at the end of its troubles 
is indicated by the recent failure of a bank at Pittsburg. 
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THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifte, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Roems. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Nighi Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d'Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel— Thackeray, heneen: 7 
Kingsley Hotel—‘* Bookcraft, London.” 





Telegraphic Addresses { 















LONDON, 

WILD'S oe HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Maa. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 


BELFAST. 
Most centrally situated. Spacious show 








IMPERIAL HOTEL. 


LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 
LYNTON (Devon). 
E FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 





5. 5. Weems. 


ROYAL CASTLE Grounds 9 acres. 























PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. Principal non-licensed. 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. 


Garage and stabling. 
’Phone 8 Silloth. 


W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 





SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teus. Tel 647. 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 











120 bedrooms ; , Turkish, elec., &c., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
"7 Kenworthy’ - Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 


and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 

TENBY. 

BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mra. K. W. Hicke 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 








Mrs. T. Newbitt. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYBRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Vosing South. Meals at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. 





Sun Lounge. 








THE QUEEN. Bath Road. . Mies Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close pier; 1st Class; moderate. 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


CRAG HAL L. “Board Re Residence, 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 








BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 





H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








BUXT 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. _ ’Phone 4. 


DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


EDINBURGH. | 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’ 8): Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


J. Little. 








EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglockhart 
Estate. _ 200 Visitors. Trams to City 2d. 
FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel.412. P. Rogers. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 

















ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 


LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. Clayton Square. 





WORCESTER, 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., 1st-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 





TITY 


Pure 


ee 





DR. HENRY *) Po paid (Ltd.). 
£6 5s. BLANKENBERGHE. 74 DAYS' accommodation at Grand Hotel, 
Godderis, and return ticket. to this BRAU? TIFUL BELGIAN SEASIDE RESORT. 
4 DAYS LUCERNE & ENGADINK, TERRITET AND CHAMONIX 


7 
. 16 DAYS GRINDELWALD AND ee PALACE HOTELS MONTANA 


AND MURREN.—The Secretary, 5 a Gardens, N.W. 





Prudential ‘=, com, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





Invested Funds - - : . £85,000,000 
Claims Paid - - - - - £100,000 000 
BIBLES. — The Largest Selection in = Lendes. 


PRAYER , CHURCH BOOKS 
BOOKS, &c. 


BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A. & M. 
with er without Prayer-book. 
GEORGE V. surrios 8./ Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in. Is. 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, ROW, E.C. 
NOTICE. 

THe Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi. Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. pen Annum. Foreicn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tae Nartior 


Puruisnine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 
GRAVESEND. 


Heap Mistress: Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. 
(Sen. Op. Camb. Math. Tripos), 


A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF FREE CHURCHMEN. 


Pupils prepared for the Universities and 
Professions. Special opportunities for 
advanced work in Music and Drawing. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
for Kindergarten and other Schools. 
New Term will commence on Thursday, Sept. 18, 1913. 
For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Head Mistress. 














TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.8c. 
Most healthily situated, 500 fest abuve sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Public Schvol lines, 
Modern methods, Se a 
For illustrated prospectus app'y tothe Head master or to the Seeretary, 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


New boys arrive September 17th, others 18th. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 


LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading) 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


Headmaster . - - - C. I. Evans, M.A,, Oxon. 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount CoBHAM. 
Headmaster, R. G. Routu, M.A. 

The Entrance Scholarship annually in June. 

For Prospectus, apply Headmaster. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Headmaster: ArTHuR Rowntrez, B.A. (Certificate of Distinc- 
tion in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 
Cantab.) 
































Full particulars and copies of the Prospectus may be 
obtained | from the Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire: 
UPENED 1909. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
With a Preparatory Department. Inclusive fee, 20 gns. per Term. 
Headmaster, H. LANG JoNgs, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 
A SCHOLARSHIP IS OFFERED FUR COMPETITION IN JULY. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE brink THE 


RED 
WRITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
z much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
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CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
REDRUTH COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, for September Term, a JUNIOR MASTER for 
LATIN and FRENCH. Graduate preferred. Salary £120, rising 
by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £160. A higher 
commencing salary may be given to a suitable man with eo ious 
experience in a Secondary School.—Apply, on or before Monday, 
July 2ist, 1913, to the Head Master, County School, Redruth. 

July 2nd, 1913. 











CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Wanted, in September next, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
MASTER. Preference will be given to one who can take Vocal 
Music. Salary, £120 to £130, according to qualifications and 
experience, rising by annua] increments of £10 to a maximum of 
£160.—Apply to the Head Master, Grammar School, Falmouth. 

July 1st, 1913. 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 

On November 6, 1913, the Council will proceed to nominate to 
the PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. The 
salary is £300 a year. Further peetowaes can be obtained 
from the Assistant-Registrar, Trinity College, Dublin, to 
whom applications, accompanied by twenty-five copies of not more 
than six testimonials, should be sent not later than September 30. 
References may be substituted for testimonials. Canvassing of 
individual members of the Council is forbidden. C< ommunic ations 
should be marked ‘‘ Professorship of English Literature.’ 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 


On November 5, 1913, the Council will proceed to nominate to 
the ERASMUS SMITH PROFESSORSHIP OF MODERN HIS- 
TORY. The salary is £250 a year. Further particulars can be 
obtained from the Assistant-Registrar, Trinity College, Dublin, to 
whom applications, accompanied by twenty- five copies of not more 
than six testimonials, should be sent not later than September 80. 
References may be substituted for testimonials. Canvassing of 
individual members of the Council is forbidden. Communications 
should be marked “ Professorship of Modern History.” 








Neg 
VIRGINIA | 
CIGARETTES |} 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS 


beg to draw the attention of connoisseurs to 


“‘PERFECTOS” No. 2 


hand-made Cigarettes. They are disting- 
uished by a superb delicacy, the result of a { 
matchless blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco 


IO for 6d. 5O for 2/6 f 
20, I/- 100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are larger 
cigarettes of the same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 


P293 


_~ 
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MR. LANE’S BOOKS 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF PHILIP 
DUKE OF WHARTON 


By LEWIS MELVILLE 
With 17 Illustrations 
16s. net 


ROBERT FULTON : ENGINEER AND ARTIST 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 


By H. W. DICKINSON, A.M.I., Mech. E. 
With 17 Illustrations 
10s. 6d. net 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND IN 
1675 

By MARIE CATHERINE, BARONNE D’AULNOY 

Translated by Mrs. W. H. Artuur 

Edited and Revised by G. D. GILBERT 

With 17 Illustrations 

16s. net 


THE LIFE OF MADAME TALLIEN 
By L. GASTINE 

Translated by J. L. May 

With 17 Illustrations 

12s. 6d. net 


A STAINED GLASS TOUR IN ITALY 
By CHARLES H. SHERRILL 
hy Thabane 


A SYMPHONY & OTHER PIECES 


THE INVINCIBLE ALLIANCE 
Br FRANCIS GRIERSON 


PRESSING QUESTIONS 


By A. H. MACKMURDO 
3s. 6d. net 


THE PLAY OF TO-DAY 
Br ELIZABETH R. HUNT 


THE AIRMAN 

By CAPTAIN C. MELLOR, R.E. 

With an Introduction by Maurice Farman 
3s. 6d. net 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
LONDON & NEW YORK 


1, 
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